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Bdifarial, 
BRAVE are they who triumph over 
their prejudices. 


To discuss differences * in the Chris- 
tian spirit ” is, and is so recognized by 
the world, the most effective Christian 
work, as it is the hardest and rarest. 


A CELEBRATED judge being asked 
what he had learned during his thirty 
years’ experience on the bench, replied 
that he had “learned the difficulty of 
arriving at truth through human testi- 
mony.” 

A voice from a Boston woman in 
Florida: “I wish I could show my 
sympathy in your Western work in 
some more effective way. My heart 
and interest are much with you. Every 
copy of Unity brings a new influx of 
strength and spirituality.” 


THE greatest heroes after all are the 
self conquerors; there are no armed 
foes like the hosts of selfishness. More 
than the battlefield was pay-day to be 
dreaded in the army. The one might 
tear the body, the other frequently made 
awful havoc with soul. 


Let us have done with our belittling 
collectives that dispose of the great 
wealth of human nature in bundles by 
such words as “the masses,” the 
“crowd,” the “common people.” There 
are no “common people;” all people 
have in them uncommon possibility.’ 


A FRIENDLY subscriber writes to say 


that she thinks Mrs. Wells was unnec- | 


essarily modest in the account given in 
her last letter of the meeting of the 
New York league, in which she bore 
a conspicuous part, yet made little 
or no mention of in her report. Our 
correspondent adds that Mrs. Wells’ 
paper on the: “ History of the Unitar- 
ian Movement,” was an admirable sum- 


mary of the subject. “ She mentioned 
the various ‘issues,’ including the present 
one, giving a very fair statement of 
both sides, without especially indicating 
which was her own.” 


OnE of our exchanges tells the story 
of a young minister lately returned 
from the German universities, and his 
first sermon to a country congregation 
on “ The Subjective Influence of Chris- 
tian Consciousness.” One of the dea- 
cons said that “ the more he unfolded it, 
the more he covered it up.” 


THERE is more sound than sense in 
the remark of the French Evangelist, 
Prof. Bertrand, at the minister’s meeting 
two weeks ago, when, in speaking of 
the desire of the Protestant denomina- 
tion in France to separate entirely from 
the state, yet not go over to the Atheists 
or Radicals, he added that “ the cry for 
free thought had given us neither free- 
dom nor thought. 


A FRIEND of UNiry sends us three 
dollars for use.in our Ten Weeks Trial 
Subscription list, but leaves the choice 
of subscribers to us, suggesting that 
we ask the names of those who would 
like, from a motive of real interest in 
the paper, to receive it for ten weeks 
free; adding that Uniry ought to be in 
the hands of many ministers and teach- 
ers, who now know nothing of it. We 
shall be glad to use our friends dona- 
tion in the manner suggested, if the 
names are forthcoming. 


Tue next thing to be done for our 
country is so to reform our civil service 
that we may honor the functionaries of 
peace instead of despising them. Last 
Sunday Chicago witnessed all sects and 
political parties joining in honor to the 
sturdy veteran of the army. Added to 
the personal respect of Gen. Crook as 
aman went the deserved respect and 
honor of a faithful servant of the nation. 
When will we come to the time when 
a collector of customs, a postmaster, or 
a United States marshal will tommand 
similar respect won by a singleness 
of purpose and a faithfulness in official 
service, untouched by unworthy ambi- 
tion, undisturbed by ignoble interfer- 
ence with the machinery of the State 
for the sake of personal preferment 
and party-domination? Must war and 
its officials teach peace and its servants 
moral dignity, and the integrity of 
office? 


Tue CuristTiAN LEADER publishes 
a suggestion from one of its readers on 
the subject of Universalist fellowship. 
The writer thinks Universalists have 
made a serious mistake in cultivating 
fellowship with Unitarians, who “ have 
taken our Universalism and given us 
their Rationalism.” He now pleads 
for an alliance of “ Liberal Christians,” 
that may if necessary, include the 
Dunkards and Mormonites, since these 
are not inclined to rationalism, but shall 
leave others out. We are. glad we do 
not stand for a type of Christian belief 
that is so much fonder of a name than 


which gave that name to the world, 
Will the Christian Leader tell us 
what kind of a Christian Alliance it 
thinks — of Nazareth would have 

orm in Judea, — ears ago; 

portion of the New Testament 
i ds its policy of denominational 
exclusiveness? 


The Grand Opera House was filled 
to almost its entire seating capacity on 
Sunday last to greet Mr. Felix Adler, 
of New York, who spoke before the 


Ethical Culture Society of Chicago, on 


of the living character and example; 


the debt of Morality to Religion. Re- 
ligion had brought to morality its vis- 
ion of faith that in spite of the appa- 
rent cruelty of nature, its insensibility 
to human needs and sufferings, the uni- 
verse existed for moral ends. This 
was a great gift. And there was some- 
thing in us which responded to this 
message of religion, some inward as- 
surance that the ought-to-be would be. 
At the same time it was Mr. Adler’s 
thought that a great wave of secular- 
ism is sweeping over society, that the 
veil is down and there is no open vision 
of spiritual things. It was the aim of 
the ethical movement through the cul- 
ture of the moral nature to give to 
humanity a new vision of the Infinite. 
The large and intellectual audience 
gave Mr. Adler the closest attention 
and applauded him heartily at the close 
of his eloquent address. We are quite 
in accord with Mr. Adler in his thought 
that the highest spiritual vision comes 
only through the culture of the moral 
nature. It is the thought of Jesus that 
the pure in heart shall see God, But 
we are not so sure as Mr. Adler, that 
the “veil is down,” that there is no 
open vision in these days. On the 
contrary, it seems to us that these are, 
in some marked degree, days of open 
vision, days in which more ears are lis- 
tening to God and more eyes are open 
to the vision of Infinite Beauty than in 
any past time, days in which a deeper 
sense of God as the eternal justice and 
truth and love dawns surely, if slowly, 
on the human soul. The age which 
has produced an Emerson, a Wasson, a 
Whittier, a Browning, and in which 
old creeds are slowly dissolving under 
the influence of the awakened moral 
sentiment in man cannot be said _ to be 
spiritually blind. 


THE WOMAN’S WESTERN UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE, 


The members of the above organiza- 
tion, as shown inthe recently published 
letter of its president, are discussing 
the problems of organization; particu- 
larly their relation tothe new organiza- 
tion, the * National Alliance of Unitarian 
and other Liberal Christian Women.” 
There is among our western women a 
strong desire for the broadest fellow- 
ship and co-operation; for this reason 
they have taken an active interest in the 
attempt to bring about closer contact 
between the women of all sections of 
the country. There is also among the 
eastern women a generous and strong 
desire to lift their organizations into 
truly national proportions ; to de-section- 
alize Unitarianism ; to make it something 
more than a “Boston notion,” or when 
found in the west, an exotic trans- 
planted from eastern soil. These women 
desire to recognize the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference spirit, and the west- 
ern workers as a part of the Unitarian 
movement; and they have tried to create 
an organization that would include all. 
shades of Unitarian thought, to recog- 
nize the sweep of the Unitarian move- 
ment, and unite all who desire to work 
in its spirit for the advancement of 
religion. With this, a large and nobly 
prophetic purpose, the Alliance move- 
ment was initiated and pushed forward, 
largely, we think, through the energies 
of the women connected with the Uni- 
tarian churches of New York and 
Brooklyn. ‘ : ) 

But the more timid and conservative, 
already disturbed by the discussions 
concerning the open-fellowship basis of 
the Western Conference, were newly 


be found in some way sanctioning what 
has been called reproachfully, “the 
Ethical Basis of Unitarian Organiza- 
tion.” Those who read the denomina- 
tional literature will remember the 
energetic protests that appeared last 
fall in the pages of different Unitarian 
publications from the pens of Mr. and 
Mrs. Brooke Herford, J. T. Bixby, 
Mrs. E. R. Sunderland and others. 
This distrust grew stronger, and was 
taking the form of open resistance to 
the proposed organization at Philadel- 
phia, when the leaders of the new 
movement, actuated perhaps by un- 
due haste for accomplishment, but witha 
commendable desire for peace and har- 
mony, introduced the limitation clause 
in the title, “and Other Liberal Christian 
Women.” This so qualified and limited 
the word Unitarian as to exclude all 
progressive Jews, Theists or Agnostics, 
who cannot take the name Christian, 
however devout and earnest they may 
be, and however much they may sym- 
pathize with the general purposes and 
specific work of Unitarians. This 
added clause, taken in connection with 
certain assurances, implied or official, 
that the Alliance should not undertake 
any work“except on lines established 
and sanctioned by the A. U. A., allayed 
the fears of the parties above men- 
tioned; and the Alliance, now growing 
into shape, asks for the co-operation 
and patronage of the Western women 
and of Western organizations. Its main 
supporters desire the re-organization of 
women’s work in the west on the Alli- 
ance basis. The Women’s Western 
Unitarian Conference is pledged in its 
charter to the non-dogmatic basis 
of Unitarianism; its purpose as there 
stated is “the advancement of freedom, 
fellowship and character in religion,” 
its traditions and _ constituents are 
largely identified with those of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, whose 
daughter it is;—independent and separ- 
ate in letter, umited and identical in 
spirit. What ought it to do under these 
circumstances? 

One course proposed is to wipe off the 
slate, throw away the history of ten or 
more years, begin anew, merge the 
western work in that of the Alliance, 
to gain thereby the delights of co- 
operation, the strength of union, and 
other obvious benefits promised at the 
outset. In this connection it is argued 
(1) that theoretical breadth should be 
sacrificed for practical ends, that the 
women anaeled and excluded by the 
word Christian are more ideal than 
actual ; that practically but few Jewesses 
ormembers of Ethical Culture Societies 
are ready or willing to accept a prof- 
fered fellowship and co-operation from 
Unitarians. (2) It is said that the 
present condition of the W. W.U. C. is 
so weak, its work so small, its revenue so 
slight, that but little is lost in giv- 
ing it up; indeed that this is an easy 
WAY out of a perplexity, a release from 

urdens which are becoming onerous, 
and are carried reluctantly. (3) Some 
of our women workers hold that wo- 
men’s religious organizations are an 
anomaly anyway, and are considering 
the feasibility of abandoning all these 
women activities that they may throw 
their whole strength into direct support 
and co-operation of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference. 

On the other hand, those who repre- 
sent the sober second thought, the 
keener prophetic judgment as well as 
the truer and more sympathetic idea of 
fellowship, are askin if t this is not giv- 
ing up, in a reckless way, traditions, in- 


alarmed lest this organization should 
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which have been bought at a great 
price, and which, if now abandoned, 
will have to be boyght back again at a 
greater price? oliion institutions 
outgrow the inspiration that called them 
into being very reluctantly, and only 
by intense agitation if at all are en- 
larged. The National Unitarian Con- 
ference, inits early organization yielded, 
on the pleas of peace and practical use- 
fulness, to the demand for certain theo- 
logical statements which it expected 
would soon be out of the way, but 
which have been a source of humilia- 
tion, as well as of contradiction in its 
constitution, ever since. 

Dr. Bellows thought that the ques- 
tion of a broad church had better be 
postponed until after the organization 
had been perfected. Twenty years 
have elapsed and still it is a_post- 
poned question to a certain extent. If 
these women could not at the moment 
of their prophetic inspiration keep these 
theological test words out, how much 
less can they remove them now that 
they are in. 

To consider more specifically the ar- 
guments urged above, however it may 
be in the East, it is certainly true that 
in the West the exclusion is not a theo- 
retical one. There is scarcely a pros- 
perous Unitarian society in the West 
that does not number earnest and noble 
women, for whom, for thought reasons, 
the word Christian is not an adequate 
term to represent their faith and prin- 
ciple of fellowship; and, except in cities 
large enough to furnish progressive 
Jewish societies, where there are not 
worthy representatives of the religion 
of Isaiah and of the race of Jesus and 
Paul, who find in the Unitarian 
Church a congenial home. But if there 
were but one woman in all the United 
States excluded by this phraseology, we 
would have the women of the W. W. 
U. C. prove themselves of the heroic 
mould to stand by that woman, though 
by so doing they lose the nearer and 
warmer fellowship of all the rest of the 
Unitarian women of America. Chris- 
tendom has been too mindful of majori- 
ties, too neglectful of the sincere and 
the pioneer minority. We hear re- 
peated use of the word “practical” in 
these discussions, but the most practical 
work, now as always is to stand by the 
larger truth. Wesay this not in the 
interests of the excluded’ Jewess or 
Ethical Culture woman, more than in 
the interest of the Unitarian women 
themselves. The former can do without 
the latter, but the latter can ill afford, 
in these days of comparative religious 
study, and of the application of the 
principles of evolution to Christianity, 
to do without the former. As to the 
argument based on the present ineffici- 
ency of the W. W. U. C., to state it is 
to refute it. No one will presutne to 
measure the potency of ‘any religious 
organization in terms of dollars and 
cents, though these are valuable. It is 
well to maintain a Headquarters, an act- 
ive secretary, publishing and distribut- 
ing agencies, and much more, but none 
of these are as essential as to sustain a 
principle, provoke thought, compel 
recognition to unpopular truths, The 
world is not moved along by dollars 
and cents, but by spiritual earnestness, 
profound conviction and zealous self- 
sacrifice which brings dollars and cents. 
As a matter of fact, it is easy to under- 
estimate the potency of this humble so- 
ciety and the work which it has done 
within these last ten years. This work 
is necessarily intangible to a large ex- 
tent, but to our mind none has been 


more potent, or more pregnant with 


direct results and lasting benefits within 
Unitarian boundaries, in proportion to 
money and forces in hand. The W. W. 
U. C., while still in an incipient stage, 
rented and furnished the first Western 
Unitarian Headquarters in Chicago. It 
has developed, more than any other or- 
ganization, the Post-office mission work, 
and the corps of Post-office mission 
workers. It has stimulated, and in 
some cases led the work accomplished 


by the eastern women, so much more 


admirable in its statistical results than 


any accomplished in the west. More} 


than all, it has helped create in the east 
a desire for the great inclusive Alliance, 
such as appeared in the original draft 
of the constitution. ‘The criticism the 
W. W.U. C. has provoked from its 
opponents is a sign of its power, and it 
is in a condition now, if it remains loyal 
to its avowed position, to strengthen all 
other women organizations, and to has- 
ten the day when the Alliance itself 
will be glad to declare that it knows no 
bounds of race or sect, but welcomes 
Jew, Gentile and Agnostic, if they are 
willing to work for the ends of uni- 
versal religion and universal ethics. 
With the third argument, as to the 
non-desirability of any woman’s or- 
ganization, we have no issue in the 
abstract. We believe that all organi- 
zations of women, as of men, are provis- 
ional, and will in time pass away, as 
woman gains her right place in church 
and state, as man drops his mascu- 
line arrogance, and those lower pre- 
occupations with which he now excuses 
himself from many of the higher re- 
sponsibilities of life.. Meanwhile, it 
is neither just nor gracious to rob re- 
ligion of the present services, which 
women, as such, seem able to, accom- 
plish better by themselves. If women 
are to consume so much time, heart, 
brain and money in women’s clubs, in 
support of every conceivable interest 
of modern society, why should they not 
devote some of this precious material 
to the interests of religion? Inthe west 
at least the women represent the only 
leisure class) No woman at the head 
of a well regulated household, that can 
boast of the modern improvements and 
a single servant, can fail to find a few 
hours in each week for the work of the 
world. It would seem as though a 
percentage of that margin had better, 
for the present, be devoted to the inter- 
ests in question. At any rate when the 
time for disbanding comes, it should 
not be to abandon a broader principle 
for anarrower one. 
What then would we have the W. 
W. U. C. do? We would have it 
assume openly and lovingly the logic 
of its position, make common cause 
with the Western Conference in 
the establishment of “freedom, fel- 
lowship and character in religion.” 
While preserving its own_ econ- 
omy, and occupying itself with its own 
work, we would have the boards of the 
organizations meet in frequent consulta- 
tion, holding joint sessions when occa- 
sion demands, striving to do more and 
better work than ever before, though 
if needs be, less in an outward way. 


This it can now do with much more 


cheerful and genial attitude toward 
those women of the west who distrust 
its position, because the latter have a 
fellowship by means of direct associa- 
with the Alliance, branches of which 
we would like tosee organized, where- 
ever there is opportunity. Then let it put 
itself into hearty relations and co-opera- 
tion with the National Alliance, if the lat- 
ter will accept the same, and openly rec- 
ognize the Conference position. We 
would have this latter organization di- 
vide its meager income, send the required 
one-third to the National treasury for 
fellowship’s sake, though it be so sorely 
needed at home. We would also have 
it send and receive delegates in the 
most cordial manner, but’ always with 
a protest against the limitation words 
of the Alliance, and of frank acknowl- 
edgmment of the so-called * ethical 
position” on their own part. We urge 
this, believing that it means truer fel- 
lowship, more work and more revenue 
than any other policy can bring, be- 
cause it is the policy of candor, of cour- 
age and of progress. At any rate, if 
as intimated by the president’s letter in 
our issue of March 15, delegates are 
expected to vote intelligently at the 
May meeting, some one should be pre- 
pared to answer definitely and, so far 
as possible, authoritatively the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. Will the National Alliance accept 
the W. W. U.C. into its fellowship, 
and establish with it busifess relations 
with the open avowal of its present 
non-doctrinal basis? ms 


2. If the W. W. U. C. abrogates, 
gives up its existence, will amy pro- 
vision be made for maintaining a cen- 
tral Woman’s Headquarters at Chicago 
to conduct correspondence and to trans- 
act the business which already is too 
great to be sacrificed, and can easily be 
increased? \ /’ 

3: [If such an agency is established, 
will it be at 175 Dearborn street; and 
will the officials represented by it be 
permitted to engage in friendly co- 
operation with the other organizations 
there represented ? 

4. If the women of the west are to 
meet for general consultation and co- 
operation under Alliance auspices, must 
it be at a time and place removed from 
the anniversary meetings of the West- 
ern Conference? 

We present these questions, and the 
above suggestions, not with any desire 
to intrude or to complicate discussions, 
but in discharge of pur own responsi- 
bility, and in the int¢rests of that peace 
which is abiding afd that communion 
which is heavenly; for which we pray 
unceasingly, and work, as light is given 
us, unrestingly. We want the har- 
mony of breadth, not the peace of nar- 
rowness; the joy of growth, not the 
complacency of stagnation. However 
earnest souls differ, let the desire of 
truth be the only motive animating us, 
and the fellowship of intelligent love 
ever abide. 

THE MIND'S PART. 

The part which the mind plays in 
the practical conduct of men and women 
is not sufficiently considered. We are 
apt to think that a good action has slight 
relation to mental activity, but that is a 
mistake, arising from an_ erroneous 
notion of the mental life, and of what 
best contributes to its needs. Mental 
laziness is a sure passport to moral 
sloth and cowardice. No man can act 
from an entirely right motive which is 
not, at the same time, an intelligent 
motive. The veszdts of his action may 
be perfectly correct, but the element of 
personal righteousness enters into be- 
havior only with conscious choice and 
striving. Logic, or the power to think 
and reason, has as much to do with a 
truly virtuous action as with the solu- 
tion of a problem in Euclid. The 
power to combine and classify results, 
to discriminate and judge, is as essen- 
tial to the moralist as to the geologist. 
The good man is too often spoken of 
in slighting terms, or in a tone ef care- 
less patronage that relegates him to a 
lower, though useful, order of existence; 
while the smart man, the man of energy 
and daring, is pushed to the front, and 
admired none the less, when his so- 
called “business talents” disclose a 
blunted or undeveloped moral sense, It 
is generally taken for granted that the 
good man cannot be, from a worldly 
point of view, the successful man, 
whence it naturally follows the success- 
ful man need not be agood man. But, 
judged by more enduring standards, 
and in the last analysis, the good man 
will be found the only wise and capable 
man. 

It is probably because of the under- 
stood temptations of the well-condi- 
tioned, that the image of a good man, 
surrounded by the conditions of hard- 
ship and poverty, makes a quicker ap- 
peal, not only to our sympathy, but to 
our faith, than the image of the same, 
blessed with all the needed comforts 
and luxuries. The novelists are fond 
of picturing unimpeachable probity, 
dressed in rags and speaking bad gram- 
mar; but the presentation of simple 
goodness, decently attired and under- 
standing something of Greek and the 
higher mathematics, imposes a severe 
strain not only on the reader’s interest, 
but on his credulity. Daniel De 
was sneeringly dismissed by the« 
as a prig, as was also Ben: Halleck, 
Mr. Howell’s story, “A Modern In- 
stance.” We find goodness interesting 
only when clothed upon with the ro- 
mantic conditions of the lowly and un- 
fortunate, as in George McDonald’s 
David Elginbrod, or the Mr, Peggotty 
of Dickens. Examples like these, how- | 


a 


ever, argue nothing against our main 
premise, viz: that the power of man’s 
moral choice is directly related to his 
mental life and activity; for mental 
activity is not to be measured by knowl- 
edge of books, or of any of the exter- 
nal forms and methods of culture. It 
is not what enters into the mind from 
the outside, but what the mind evolves 
from its own nature and conditions that 
forms the true test of its activity. A 
grimy-faced coal-digger in the mines 
of Pennsylvania, painfully racking his 
brains to discover the meaning of an 
existence that makes him of less im- 
portance in the industrial system to 
which he belongs than a broken cog in 
the machinery of his employers, may 
have a richer mental life than the accom- 
plished scholar who theorizes over the 
same problem in a club essay. Some 
central ruling principle guides the 
thought and action of each. Knowl- 
edge of books is an aid to mental power, 
but can never serve as its source or 
mainspring. True culture is net so 
much the measure of miental acquire- 
ment of any order, as of our general im- 
pressionability to the whole phenomena 
of life; the power to observe, reflect 
and choose. 

Every action has a two-fold value, 
one determined by its result, the other 
by its reactive influence on the actor. 

he last, the relation of deed to char- 
acter, is wholly dependent on the con- 
scious intelligence of the actor. The 
right action done by accident or from 
habit has its value as moral result, but 
aids the development of a higher inner 
moral ideal or motive very little. True 
moral action is of a different order, 
prompted by knowledge and experi- 
ence, by some _ recognized \ purpose. 
We perform as far as we think. “ The 
conception of the ingredients of duty 
alters least,” says Mr. Morley, “ where 
there is least intellectual activity.”” The 
social scientist tells us that pauperism, 
instead of being a condition of misfor- 
tune and vice, is rather in itself a vice, 
inevitably leading to social vagabond- 
age and complete moral irresponsibility. 
That this is true of mental pauperism 
there can be no doubt. There is a 
spiritual poverty, worse in its results 
than any the body can suffer, which 
enervates the will, dulls the sensibilities 
and destroys all power of judgment. 
On the other hand how the love of 
knowledge grows by what it feeds on; 
and to one accustomed to refresh the 
soul anew each day with some inspiring 
thought or vision, gathered from the 
realm of art or letters, how mean and 
poverty-stricken seems the day that is 
allowed to pass without this high gar- 
nering. * f starve without my books,” 


/once wrote a friend, whom material 


cares had pushed aside from her usual 
pursuits for a time, “and grow cross 
and petty besides.” This reminds us of 
another woman, the mother of many 
children, and member of a social circle 
that makes many demands on her; yet 
whose invariable custom it is to steal 
away for an hour each day to rest and 
divert herself with an hour’s reading. 
This is her devotional hour, strength- 
ening and refreshing her for the dis- 
charge of her multiform duties as.noth- 
ing else could. She is a better mother, 
truer wife, more helpful friend and com- 
panion, nobler woman, for this hour’s 
quiet self-withdrawal. Why not? There 
is no such moral quickener as an idea, 
no more powerful help to right doing 
than conviction. The fict is as needed 
a factor,in the soul’s salvation as the 
heart. The mind has its part to play in 
the moral deyelopment of the race as 
well as the affections. We must think 
clearly, as well as feel generously and 
nobly, in order to act aright. The 
whole man, mind and heart, must be 
expressed in every action. Judgment 


s| must confirm sentiment, reason counsel 


with love. Thus only will the element 
of the accidental, springing from tran- 
sitory wish and impulse, disappear from 
our behaviour, giving place to daily 
strengthening habit of a high and 
trusted order, and deepening into fixed 
but growing character. 
| , Cc. P. W. 
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MEN AND THINGS. 


Ir is reported that Edward Bellamy is to 
take the place of editor,in-chief of Zhe Natron. 
alist. \ 

Tue retirement of Prince Bismarck from the 
Prussian Chancellorship, is one of the most 
dramatic political events of modern times. 


Mrs. ErvinGc WInstow; of Boston, has 
been engaged by the The cing ag ave! to give 
four readings from the Henvik Ibsen's plays, 
in April. 

Miss AMELIA B. Epwarps has received 
much praise from the press, because the break- 
ing of an arm did not lead to the breaking of 
her lecture engagements. 


Tue University extension movement is be- 
coming established on this side of the Atlantic. 
Prof. Herbert B. Adams, lately spoke on this 
subject before the Contemporary Club, Phila- 
delphia, 


Tue localizing craze is said to be afflictin 
the visitors to Farringford, compelling Lord 
Tennyson to explain to one of them lately, 
that Locksley Hall was no particular hall, the 
Moated Grange, no particular grange. 


A WRITER in the American says there is no 
paper in Boston so good as the old Adverstiser 
under Nathan Hall; and that there is not a 
paper in the country that wields one. tenth the 
influence the Mew Vork Tribune did in the 
days of Horace Greeley. 


Mr. W.M. SALTER, who is spending a few 
weeks in the east, lectured before the Howard 
Philosophical Club, at Sanders Theatre, 
March 27, on the subject: “ What can Ethics 
do for us.” Prof. Felix Adler, occupied the 
platform at the Grand Opera House, March, 
22and Mr, Mangasarian is to occupy it the 
next two Sundays. 


CANON FARRAR is said to be organizing a 
brotherhood of monks, who bind themselves 
by dispensable vows of celibacy, poverty and 
obedience, and whose principle work is that 
of religious care and instruction in localities 
where the ordinary machinery of the church 
is not sufficient, An interesting experiment, 
but of doubtful utility. 


SoME of the remarks of the newspaper 
correspondent about Lent and its uses are 
very ingenuous, but none more so that the 
opinion recently expressed by the dramatic edi- 
tor of one of our dailies, who, speaking of 
the present visit of. Clara Morris to the city, 
adds that the New Magdalene is a peculiarly 
apprepriate play for the Lenten season, 


Tue following word of encouragement from 
one of our exchanges will cause a little ripple 
of amusement to pass round the Unitarian 
circle. Speaking of his new volume of ser- 
mons the writer says: ‘The kindly but un- 
obtrusive social ministrations of Mr. M. J 
Savage are well known in a cultured if limited 
circle, principally of New England Unitarian- 
ism, but which is evidently widening.” 


A FRIEND writes us of an interesting incident 
in the life of Prudence Crandall, the notice of 
whose death appeared in our columns a few 
weeks ago, At the first municipal election 
after the ballot was given to women, the result 
as between the votes gained by the Equal Suf- 
frage party and the opposite one was a tie, 
when Mrs. Phileo, visiting the polls late in the 
day, cast her ballot and “ decided the election 
in favor of larger liberty.” | 


Gontributed and Selected, 


AOQUIESOENCE, 


When some dear friend, whose words to me 
have been 

The happy solace of sad lonely days, 

Bestowing ever precious themes of praise, 

Forbids me through the coming years to lean 

Upon hitn; still I hold to things unseen, 

And trusting in the love-I may not know, 

Assured that all is well, I gladly go 

About my work, while silence falls between. 


So when God seems to disregard my prayer, 
To shut Himself in darkness, when I seek 

In vain for Him, and cannot hear Him speak, 
I will not yield to sorrow or despair; 

But, gladly shouldering my load of care, 

Will wait his time, whenever it may be; 

Will trust that all He does is best for me, 
And in the silence gain new strength to bear. 


HELEN CHAUNCEY, 


OUR RELATIONS WITH THE UNSEEN. 


INVISIBLE ORGANISM. 


I have at hand a horse-shoe magnet, 
which, so far as I can feel and see, ap- 
pears only a piece of curved steel or 
iron. I hold it near another piece of 
iron, and by some strange, unseen pow- 
er or organs, it pulls the first piece to- 
wards itself, and appears to clasp it as 
with strong arms. Has the magnet or- 
gans which we cannot see? We cannot 
discover any such with the microscope, 
but may in another way. I scatter some 
iron filings on a sheet of paper, holding 
the magnet’s poles upward just under 
the paper, then tap the paper gently; 
at once all those particles of iron begin 
to move and arrange themselves in 
beautiful and delicate curves, radiating 
from the poles of the magnet. Hasthe 
magnet got arms and hands of: unseen 


matter reaching out and up through the 
paper, grasping and leading all those 
cage of iron into some magnetic 
orm expressive of its desire or will? 
We cannot escape some such conviction; 
though we can mark the working of the 
invisible = only as they affect visible 
matter; but those unseen organs we 
call the magnet’s hands and arms, must 
be as much a part of its organism, as 
man’s flesh and nerves formed about 
his skeleton, are a part of his. We see 


| the skeleton form of grosser matter in 


the magnet and wonder at its workings, 
not beholding its more essential organs 
formed of invisible matter. In the 
crystaline world wecall the mineral, 
once regarded as a dead world, which 
science is now discovering to be all alive 
with those varying crystaline bodies 
which we call quartz, spar, diamond, 
etc.; are they not also the crude skele- 
ton forms of organisms whose more es- 
sential living part is unseen? The or- 
ganizing soul, manifest in what we call 
the polarity, magnetic force, molecular 
attractions, and arrangements that de- 
termine each varying crystalline form, 
science tells us is not in the grosser part 
we see, but in and through the unseen 
matter and ether that rests upon and 
folds about the visible form. We take 
a crystal of quartz or spar, examine it 
closely, hoping, perchance, to discover 
the secret meaning of its mysterious 
life. It has wonderful powers of or- 
ganization, of polarity or magnetism we 
cannot understand. ‘This is not strange 
when we consider how small a part of 
the real crystal we behold. It is as if 
we took a bird in hand to discover the 
source and meaning of its song and 
flight, while our vision enabled us to 
see only its bony structure; its song and 
flight; all its higher essential bird-life 
being beyond our ken, belonging to that 
part of the organism in the main invisi- 
ble to us. So we grope in ignorance, 
knowing so little of the beauty and 
wealth of form and life in our crystal- 
ine world, since we can study, with our 
limited vision, only what we may term 
its bony structure. When we can see 
and study the crystal in its higher ethe- 
real organization and action, then will 
the sands of the seashore, the pebbles of 
the field and the rocks be transformed 
to us into the glory and power of that 
diviner world of beauty and being that 
rests upon and overflows our world of 
sense. 

Examining the vegetable world, this 
law of unseen organism is seen to be even 
more beautiful and prophetic of good. 
Science assures us that around each leaf, 
flower and fruit of plant or tree, per- 
meating its whole visible substance, is 
a body or garment of unseen ethereal 
matter. Itis plainly a part of the tree 
or plant-organism, since if we imagine 
this ethereal part removed from the leaf 
or flower, only a dead lifeless skeleton 
remains. 

This invisible part is, in fact, the 
larger and more essential part, though 
our minds, as yet, grasp this feebly. 
Our low, limited vision of things pre- 
cludes us from seeing anything but the 
crude skeleton forms of the grasses, 
flowers and trees about us. How can 
we bring this fact home to our minds 
as a more vivid reality? 
plant with stalk, leaf and flowers of 
different colors. Imagine the optic 
nerve affected—responding only to the 
stalk color—then we should see the plant 
only asa branching stalk; leaves and 
flowers would all be there, but not for 
us, because we should be blind to them. 
We may watch and study this skeleton 
form of a plant, leafless and flowerless, 
and count it very beautiful in its grace- 
ful, varied branchings and _ tendrils; 
though all the while this plant is 
clothed upon by a higher, more perfect 
form of organism than that which we see. 

Could our eyes be opened but for one 
moment to behold this plant in its higher 
organism of leaf and tlower, what a 
glorious new world of beauty and use 
would dawn upon us. Let us carry 
this lesson or law of life onward a step. 
To-day we behold our trees and plants 
in stalk, leaf and flower, as organized 


in those forms of matter visible to us, 


Here is a 


but we are still very blind to a more 
perfect world of forms over and about 
us; for the stalk, leaf and flower of every 
tree and plant, wears an ethereal gar- 
ment, or organism, more perfect and 
beautiful than any we can yet behold, 
Bearing this thought in mind, the world 
becomes vital with a higher meaning, a 
more glorious promise of good. The 
wayside flower and the overshadowing 
tree are lovely and wealth-giving. As 
the magnet has unseen arms and hands 
in ethereal form, through which it 
works in marvelous ways, so the rocks, 
trees and plants about us, have their 
unseen arms and hands, so to speak, 
ministering to their higher growth, 
invisible to us. In wonder and delight 
we accept this lower growth into our 
grosser world of matter and _ sense, 
which for the grander and richer vision 
of the ethereal world of forms and be- 
ing, above the lower, we wait and grow. 
We rest assured in this, that ever the 
soul, striving for clearer vision and 
larger living, reforms and perfects its 
organs of sense and action, so that more 
nd more the higher world of forms 
nd beings through those processes of 
spiritual growth and awakening, we 
call living and dying, appears and be- 
comes our own. W. A. Cram, 


WHO ARE RELIGIOUS? 


The thoughtful ought to be religious, 
and so, I believe, they generally are, 
though not commonly so reckoned. In- 
deed, there is a strong prejudice to the 
contrary, from the fact that the thought- 
ful are apt to be heretical. But heresy 
itself is a form of religion. Who shall 
say that rationalism is irreligious? Has 
it not done a blessed service in the world? 
Read Lecky’s History and then an- 
swer. As far as it isthoughtful and not 
trifling, as far asit lays hold of truth and 
stops not to merely ridicule follies, it 
tends to an ever deeper’ seriousness, 
strengthens the sense of reality and so 
renders only yet more inexpugnable the 
basis of religious life. Many a free 
thinker hates the word “ religion;” but 
if he does not belie his own name, if he 
is really a thinker and not a mere jest- 
ing image-breaker, he is helping to con- 
serve all that is most valuable in religion; 
he is making life sweeter and truer and 
more substantial, and he is especially 
casting it in a mold of severer gravity, 
which may be said to be the one con- 
Spicuous service that religion has per- 
formed for the world. Thank God! 
there is among one order of Christians 
the spirit to reach out with sympathetic 
touch to souls of every order and of no 
order, Christians, Jews, pagans, or 
whatever they call themselves; who in 
hearty good will are seeking to do their 
best for mankind. We call these our 
brothers, whatever they may call us. 
We would like to be counted with them 
of the church invisible.—/*rom a sermon 
on “ Seriousness” by N. M. Mann. 


AMONG us especially, here and now, 
and largely elsewhere, religious institu- 
tions, methods, and benevolences are sus- 
tained by those who are not committed 
by any personal pledge, creed, or cove- 
nant; even by many whose modesty 
would lead them to shrink from assum- 
ing the Christian name. Still they 
may have read or heard the words, “Ye 
are my disciples if ye do the things 
which I have commanded you. — Geo. 


EB. Ellis, D. D. 


Ir would be as absurd to conclude 
that a knowledge of Christian truth 
constitutes a man a Christian, as it 
would to suppose that a man must be 
a great traveler because he has drawn 
a map of the world. To have the 
clearest \ knowledge of the route to 
Rome does not carry you there, and 
the most exact acquaintance with the 
way of salvation is not equivalent to 
being saved.— Dr. Marcus Dods. 


RELIGION, being a_ sentiment, is 
science yet in synthetic relations; truth 
yet undetached from love; thought not 
yet severed from action.—A. B. Alcott. 


To live religion is quite a different 
thing from either talking it, or singing 
it, or praying it. It is to de what we 
seem to be.— Zhe Standard, Chicago. 


Liberty and Life.—By E.P.Pow- 
ell, author of “Our Heredity from God.” 
Contents: Life and Death, what they 
are; Sin a Crime Against Life; 
Righteousness Obedience to Law; Sin- 
ning Against the Holy Spirit; A Sound 
Mind in a Sound ody; Is the Aver- 
age Life Worth the Living? The 
True, the eautiful and the Good; 
Not Allopathy nor Homeopathy, but 
Sympathy; The True Life; The Doing 
Creed; The Keys; A Bundle of Para- 
doxes; A Substitute for Orthodoxy; 
The Two Theologies; Natural Mora- 
Compensation; Character; The Relig- 
ion of the Future; New Year’s in 1982 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 208, 75 cents. 


Remarkable for its boldness of thought and 
its terse, vigorous sentences. The author is 
not orthodox in his creed, but his words 
breathe reverence for his conception of God, 
for humanity and for the teachings of Jesus. 
Especially strong is his argument that the 
wilful wasting of life is sin, and his graphic 
and poetic portrayal of the constant expendi- 
ture of life through which men live by being 
able to die. Each thought and word and 
action, he says, costs life,and men live grandly 
as they are able to die grandly and rapidly. 
The book shows evidences of research and 
study and is interesting throughout.— Newark 
Evening News. 


The Sailing of King Olaf, and 
Other Poems.—By Alice Williams 
Brotherton. A ballad founded on the 
old Norse legend, with seventy-two 
other poems of great variety as to sub- 
ject. Cloth, square 18mo; handsomely 
bound, with full-page illustration in gilt 
on the cover. 145 pages. 5o0cents. 

The poem which gives the book its title is 
well known, while the others, all short pieces, 
are not oAly musical but full of thought and 
delicious fancy.—P/Ailadelphia Record, 

“The Sailing of King Olaf,” the poem which 
gives the book its title, is a finely treated 
Norse legend, and the ‘Rose Songs” are very 
light and dainty, showing great delicacy of im- 
agination and sportive play of fancy.—Mew 
Orleans Times- Democrat. 

There is no want of variety in these poems; 
in subject, treatment and metre a pleasing 
change is constantly made. There are some 
which satisfy us with a single reading, while 
others we re-read with pleasure, retaining a 
few in permanent friendship. — Providence 
Sunday Telegram. 

We can not recall another book of recent 
poetry of anything like the same dimensions 
that has an equal diversity. It is the work of 
a real poet, and one who has at times a daring 
inspiration.—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


A Pure Souled Liar.—An anony- 
mous novel of life in the atmosphere 
of a Boston art school. The motive 
of the story is the renunciation made 
by a pure young girl, who sacrifices her 
own reputation to savea friend. Paper, 
16mo., pp. IgI. 30 cents. 


“Terse, compact, rapid and intense.”—C/s- 
cago Tribune. 

“There is nothing unworthy here, either in 
morals or in art.".—P+iladelplia American, | 

“Original in plot, entertaining in develop- 
ment, and pervaded with a wonderful air of 
reality.”"—Zoledo Bee, 

“For originality of plot, finished and enter- 
taining style, and high purpose, one of the 
most notable books of fiction recently issued 
from the press.”——Zhe Open Court. 


The Legend of Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark, as found in the works of 
Saxo Grammaticus and other writers of 
the Twelfth Century. By George P. 
Hansen, late United States Consul at 
Elsinore, Denmark. Edited by Charlie 
B. Simons. Square 18mo, 57 pages, 
paper, 25 cents, cloth 50 cents. 


Mr. Hansen had complete access to the 
public records and rare manuscripts at Elsi- 
nore and Copenhagen, and has constructed, 
as the result of these labors, a rarely interest- 
ing and delightful drochkure—Trenton State 
Gazette. 


Aphorisms.—By Edward Owings 
Towne. Cloth, gilt top, 16mo, 47 
pages, 50 cents. 


Muny of its Aphorisms are witty and orig. 
ina!, and some are very shrewd and wise.— 
Saturday Evening Herald. 

A neat little volume of short pithy sent- 
ences. * * Many of them are original, 
sparkling in wit, and good to remember.— 
Inter-Ocean. } 

The very process of finding fault with some 


| of its always pithy and suggestive sentences, 


will help us to new an 
thought.—Chicago Times. 
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Ghurgh Door Pulpit. 


THE WORSHIP OF JESUS AND MARY. 


READ BY REV. MARY A. SAFFORD BEFORE 
THE MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION, OF 
SIOUX FALLS, IOWA, 


Hear O, Israel; The Lord our God is one 
Lord. 


Thus said Jesus, quoting from the 
literature of his fathers that strong state- 
ment of the doctrine of the Divine Uni- 
ty which the Hebrew people had slow- 
ly developed through the centuries. 
Had he dreamed how the noble faith 
of his countrymen would be changed 
by contact with Egyptian and Greek 
polytheism, he doubtless would have 
yet emphasized more strongly the great 
truth that “ God is a Spirit,” the Eter- 
nal One whose life flows through all 
life. But as a faithful Jew, taught to 
look with abhorrence upon all forms of 
idolatry, he could hardly imagine that 
those claiming to be his disciples would 
so widely depart from his teachings as 
to worship either him or his mother. 
He who said with true humility, “Why 
callest thou me good? None is good 
save one, even God;” and who declared 
that he came not todo his own will but 
the will of his heavenly Father, little 
thought that, in the centuries to follow, 
his name would be made a synonym 
for Deity. But as Christianity became 
the ruling faith of the Western world, 
not by crowding out the older faiths, 
but by making them a part of its own 
life, it is not strange that among other 
things which it thus absorbed and trans- 
forined was the worship of the mother 
and the child. 

Through the influence of the schools 
of Alexandria, that great centre of 
speculative theology where Judaism 
and Platonism met and commingled 
with the old historic faith of Egypt, the 
religion of Jesus was changed from a 
simple faith in the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, into an 
elaborate system of doctrinal beiief. 
The study of comparative theology has 
thrown so much light upon this subject 
that we can longer question the pagan 
origin of many so-called Christian cus- 
toms and beliefs. Says the learned au- 
thor of “ Ten Great Religions:” “The 
Egyptian at his marriage put a gold 
ring on his wife’s finger, as a token 
that he intrusted her with all his prop- 
erty, just as in the church of England 
service, the bridegroom does the same, 
saying: ‘ With all my worldly goods I 
thee endow.’” Not only was this cus- 
tom probably derived from the Egyp- 
tians, but “the Catholic priest shaves 
his head as the Egyptian priest did be- 
fore him, and the Episcopal minister’s 
linen surplice, for reading the liturgy, is 
taken from the dress of obligation, 
made of linen, worn by the priest in 
Egypt.” Inthe old Egyptian religion 
is also found the doctrine that a being 
half god and half man, once lived on 
earth, bore of an earthly mother but 
without an earthly father; and at one 
time, says Clarke, the worship of Isis, 
the mother, with Horus, the child, in 
her arms, was as common in Egypt as 
the worship of Mary and the child 
Jesus, is in italy to-day. 

Beliefs and customs similar to those 
of the Egyptians, also prevailed among 
the pagan people of Europe, who not 
only defied their great men, paying di- 
vine honors to their emperors, but also 
worshipped Cybele, the mother of the 
gods, celebrating her feasts on what is 
now Lady-day. The Christian church, 
in its efforts firmly to establish itself, 
adopted so many of these customs, sym- 
bols and beliefs, that as Prof. Fiske has 
said: “ The outcome of all this, was 
that in the process of Christianizing the 
pagan world, Christianity itself became 
more or less deeply paganized.” 

Hence, while Jesu taught men to 
worship one God the Father of all, a 
few centuries after the death of this 
great teacher, thousands calling them- 
selves Christians, had adopted pagan 
views concerning human pe and were 
paying divine honors to the humble 
Galilean peasant and the mother who 
had loved and toiled for him. 


—— 


Around these two, gathered that love 
and reverence, which the people could 
not feel for God, whom they regarded 
as a stern ruler, a severe judge, who 
would not hear their prayers, save for 
the intercession of the gracious mother 
and her son. Hence the shrines of 
Jesus and of Mary multiplied on every 
hand, and through long centuries of 
darkness and oppression, thousands of 
weary souls found peace and rest in the 
assurance that a mother’s tenderness 
and the divine compassion of her gentle 
son, guarded, guided and would save. 
And everyone who appreciates the 
worth of beautiful ideals, must find 
much that is ennobling in the exaltation 
of these two characters, who are clothed 
with divine attributes and represent to 
loving worshipers the majesty and tend- 
erness of God. To reverence the pure, 
the true, the beautiful incarnated in 
human form, is to be lifted up and 
strengthened. Millions thus draw near 
to God, who otherwise would find the 
Eternal One a shadow or mere name. 
How great has been the influence for 
good, of one of these ideal characters, 
how great this influence is to-day, our 
literature bears example testimony; as 
also do the many, many lives that have 
been quickened to purer aims and 
nobler deeds, by their love and rever- 
ence for him who bravely bore his cross 
and in the hour of death besought for- 
giveness for his enemies. 

But while the protestant does full 
justice to the helpful influence which 
the character of Jesus has had upon the 
race, he is apt toignore or underestimate 
the blessings which have come into the 
world and still are coming from the 
reverence and love of devout catholics 
for that other beautiful ideal whom they 
delight to call the Queen of Heaven. 
Still, as the earnest thinker and careful 
historian, Lecky, has well said: “ The 
world is governed by its ideals, and sel- 
dom or never has there been one which 
has exercised a more profound, and on 
the whole, a more salutary influence 
than the medizval conception of the 
Virgin. . . . Intoa harsh and ig- 
norant and benighted age, this ideal type 
infused a conception of gentleness and 
of purity unknown to the proudest civ- 
ilizations of the past. All 
that was best in Europe clustered around 
it, and it is the origin of many of the 
purest elements of our civilization.” 
The poet, Longfellow, bears similar 
testimony to the worth of this ideal 
when, in the “Golden Legend,” he 
makes Prince Henry say: 

“ This is indeed the blessed Mary’s land, 
Virgin and mother of our dear Redeemer! 
All hearts are touched and softened at her 

name; 

Alike the bandit, with the bloody hand, 

The priest, the prince, the scholar and the 

peasant, 

The man of deeds, the visionary dreamer, 

Pay homage to her as one ever present! 

And even as children who have much 

offended 

A too indulgent father, in great shame, 

Penitent, and yet not daring unattended 

To go into his presence, at the gate 

Speak with their sister, and confiding wait 

Till she goes in before and intercedes ; 

So men, repenting of their evil deeds, 

And yet not venturing rashly to draw near 

With their requests an angry father’s ear, 

Offer to her their prayers and their confession, 

And she for them in heaven makes inter- 

cession. 

And if our Faith had given us nothing more 

Than this example of all womanhood, 

So mild, so merciful, so strong, so good, 

So patient, peaceful, loyal, loving, pure, 

This were enough to prove it higher and truer 

Than all the creeds the world had known 

before.” 

While the historian and the poet thus 
bear witness to the helpful influence of 
this catholic ideal, we may for ourselves 
behold its power to bless, by visiting 
some shrine of Mary, and noting how 
the faces of kneeling worshipers are 
glorified by their love for her whom 
they entreat to intercede for them. As 
I once lingered in the great cathedral of 
Notre Dame, in Montreal, and watched 
the coming and the going of humble 
worshipers, who, for a few moments, 
turned aside from the busy world with- 
out to enter that calm retreat and crave 
a blessing from Jesus, or from Mary, I 
could not but rejoice that thus there 
came into those toil-worn lives a glimpse 


of heaven which lightened their burdens 
and made their days less sorrowful. I 
realized as never before that the out- 
reaching and up-reaching of the human 
soul for something better, higher than 
itself cannot fail to bless the one who 
thus aspires, whether the prayer is made 
to Jesus, to Mary orto God. For God, 
the eternal wisdom, power, love, the 
Mighty One in All, is still the same, 
whether invoked by one name or an- 
other. The devout catholic who fer- 
vently exclaims: 


“ Mary, Mary Queen of Heaven! 

Teach, O teach me to obey; 

Lead me on through fierce temptation 

Stand and meet me in the way; 

When I fall and faint my mother 

Pray for me,” 
and the orthodox Protestant who sings: 

“Jesus lover of my soul 
Let me to thy bosom fly,” 
voices the same spiritual longing as the 
reverent Unitarian expresses when he 
says: 
“Thou Life within my life, than self more 
near, 

Thou veiled presence infinitely dear! 

From all my nameless weariness I flee 

To find my centre and my rest in thee.” 

Surely there is lack of spiritual - per- 
ception, of broad sympathetic insight, 
if we can not recognize a common 
spirit of aspiration and devotion in the 
manifold forms which religion assumes, 
And because it is more important to 
have the spirit of God than to hold one 
theory or another about the nature of 
that Being whom no one by searching 
can find out into perfection, we rejoice 
that slowly the world is learning to 
apply the rule of Jesus and judge the 
tree by the fruits. Yet while we should 
always recognize the fact that the spirit 
of God abides wherever we find that 
fruit of the spirit love, peace, gentle- 
ness, goodness, other things being equal, 
the larger, the more nearly true our 
thought of the Eternal the nobler will 
be our worship and our service. Hence, 
while rejoicing that so many draw 
nearer to God through their exaltation 
of Jesus or of Mary, let us not be blind 
to the danger of worshipping even the 
highest and best of earth’s sons or 
daughters instead of that Eternal One 
in whom we also live and move and 
have our being. For to deify Jesus, 
or Buddha, or Mary, to say that God 
has ever been fully incarnated in any 
human form, is to narrow our thought 
of the Eternal, is to set limits to that 
infinite Being. 
“Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 


And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.” 


It is to condense in one life that Life 
which thrills in every fibre of the uni- 
verse. It is to bring down to the level 
of human thought and conception that 
infinite One whom all may apprehend, 
but none can comprehend; whose pres- 
ence may be felt by the humblest 
human heart, yet whose splendor shines 
far beyond the limits of human seeing, 
far below the deeps of conscious being. 
And does it not also detract from the 
love and goodness of the Infinite to 
hold and teach that some one must 
mediate between ourselves and God; 
that unless we pray in the name of 
Jesus, or Mary or the blessed saints we 
can not commune with One whois ever 
near, to whom our lives are bound by 
ties we can not sever? Surely there is 
no goodness greater than infinite good- 
ness, no love more tender, more com- 
passionate, more ready to forgive than 
infinite love! Not through one chan- 
nel alone, but through thousands of 
channels, the divine life flows into our 
lives, if like the trees and the flowers 
we only seek the sun. As Emerson 
has grandly said: With each divine 
impulse the mind rends the thin rinds of 
the visible and finite, and comes out 
into eternity, and inspires and expires 
its air.” 

Then let us not set limits to infinite, 
eternal wisdom, power, love; let us not 
localize deity and give to one life or 
two lives alone that divineness which 
makes beautiful every true, pure soul. 
In doing this not only do we oppose 
the teachings of Jesus, of reason and of 
science, which show us one God, made 


a 


manifest in all that is, from the atom to 
the farthest star, but we also dishonor 
humanity. To say that the truth, the 
purity, the tenderness of Jesus was 
divine, while that goodness which blos- 
soms in the lives of all who seek 
the least, is not divine, does great 
injustice to the noble souls that 
share the life of God, that daily in- 
carnate more and more of the eternal 
light and love. From out the mists of 
nearly nineteen hundred years ago there 
shines down upon the world a face of 
wondrous beauty, there is wafted to us 
the benediction of a life divinely true. 
To the majesty and sweetness of that 
life we reverently do honor. By the 
grand courage that made Jesus cling to 
the truth in the face of death itself, by 
the strength that gave him power to 
withstand temptation, by the tenderness 
that made him weep for men, the love 
that made him work for them and die 
for them, we are inspired to be brave 
and true; strong, yet tender and loving. 
But if that courage which led Jesus to 
the cross was-divine, was not that also 
divine which rang out in the triumphant 
death song of John Huss, when at the 
stake the cruel flames enwrapped him? 
If divine love and tenderness made 
beautiful the life of Jesus, have they not 
also glorified the lives of John Howard 
and Florence Nightingale, of hundreds 
of pure, sweet souls adown the years 
from his time to our own? If by 
divine strength Jesus withstood tempta- 
tion is not that strength also divine 
which gives us power to resist it? In 
short, are not all noble qualities in us the 
same in kind, if not the same in degree, 
as were all noble qualities in him? We 
would not fail to honor Jesus, nor would 
we withhold our reverence from the 
gentle mother who guided his early 
footsteps in the ways of truth and 
purity, but neither would we fail to 
reverence all true womanhood and man- 
hood. We would not deny the divinity 
of Jesus, but neither would we deny the 
divinity of any human soul made beau- 
tiful by self-denying love; for “ he that 
abideth in love abideth in God, and God 
abideth in him.” 

Said the dying Bunsen, as he looked 
for.the last time into the eyes of 
his faithful wife: “In thy face have 
I seen the Eternal;” and we would 
have men thus see the Eternal in 
every face that is radiant with high 
thoughts and holy purposes. For if it 
helps us to find God in one life must it 
not help us more to find God in many 
lives? to feel that 


“ He hides himself within the love, 
Of those whom we love best.” 


‘The smiles and tones that make our homes, 
Are shrines by him possessed ?” 


Think of the deeper reverence that 
would enter into human life, if this 
great truth were widely recognized! 
Think how it would elevate and glorify 
the home life, if mother-hood were 
everywhere regarded as sacred, and 
every little child were treated as a holy 
child! Think how much more beauttful 
all life would be, if in every human soul 
we found a shrine of God, and to these 
shrines would bring our choicest gifts 
of thought, of love, of tenderness! Thus 
to recognize divinity around us and 
within, is to grow in reverence and love, 
is to long more earnestly to climb those 
heights of being which as sons and 
daughters of God, we have the power 
to attain. We donot make less beauti- 
ful the revelation of God in* Jesus, we 
only make more beautiful the reve- 
lation of God in all who nobly strive 
and wait, who bravely suffer and en- 
dure. Wedo not deny the incarnation 
of God in one life, but we go farther, 
we recognize the ever present, ever 
progressive incarnation of God in the 
life of humanity. And the more we 
see of God in the world, of nature 
and of man, the more deeply do 
we realize, that though this vision 
brighten through countless centuries, 
the full glory of the infinite will still be 
unrevealed, the depths of the eternal 
love will still remain unfathomed. For 
this reason we cannot make a god of 
Jesus and worship at his shrine, even as 
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we cannot deify his mother Mary and 
worship at hershrine. To us such wor- 
ship is idolatry, because it stops short of 
the Supreme. 

As ane ever looked to one higher 
than himself, so would we worship in 
spirit and in truth, that Eternal One 
who is above all, and through all, and 
in us all. 


——_—_-_— 
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Gorrespondence, 


The following personal communications ex- 
plain themselves. We shall be very glad to 
comply with Mr, Gannett’s suggestion, and if 
Mr. Snyder, or some one else, can give us the 
$15.00 necessary, we shall be glad to put Mr. 
Abbott’s paper, that so coincides with our own 
convictions, into pamphlet form and help in its 
further distribution. But our Church Door 
Pulpit space is bargained for a good way 
ahead, and it may be seven or eight weeks be- 
fore this offer of Mr. Gannett’s can take its 
turn: F 

Dear Mr. JONES:—Since our old 
comrades in the Western Conference 
have grown so ill-disposed to us, we are 
pretty sure to hear of any slip or mis- 
take we make. Let us try to utilize 
their watchfulness, if we no longer can 
their friendship for good ends. Mr. 
Snyder has twice, in no spirit of sweet- 
ness, called attention in the Unitarian 
to the fact that Uniry has never printed 
any part of Francis Abbott’s Philadel- 
phia address, while we did print Mr. 
Underwood’s letter, criticising it. I do 
not see how this omission has “ placed 
Mr. Abbott in a wrong position,” as 
Mr. Snyder feels so keenly, since the 
letter—a model of courtesy—was little 
more than an expression of Mr. Under- 
wood’s opinion, that Mr. Abbot’s de- 
monstrations do not demonstrate. Nor 
do I see how, as Mr. Snyder further 
claims, Abbott’s objections to agnos- 
ticism ‘“ reduce to a picturesque ruin” 
the position of men who have never 
adopted the name or the arguments of 
agnosticism; but who have often so far 
as in them lay, tried to set forth the rea- 
son and the glory of atheism, much like 
that which Mr. Abbott holds. I doubt 
if we differ essentially from Abbott, 
either in regard to theism itself, or to 
theism, of his cosmic personal kind, as 
the ground of ethics; though he cares 
more-for the formal recognition of ideas 
as “ideas” thanwe. And,on the other 
hand, he makes it very clear, in his 
Unity letter of Dec. 7, that he dif- 
fers as little from us in holding that no 
creed, however short, but self-conse- 
cration to truth, righteousness and love 
is the one true basis for religious fellow- 
ship. In one respect, indeed, we do not 
follow Abbott, and that is, in the vigor 
of his disrespect for the thought that 
calls itself agnostic and the dogmatic 
way in which he is so apt to announce 
his own thought. This tone lowered 
the Philadelphia address to a ringing 
challenge, whereas on Abbott’s lips it 
might have risen toa raHying cry. And 
it seemed worse to hear one’s own 
thought booming as a dogma-engine 
against others, than to face the same 
spirit turned against oneself. Few noble 
men allow themselves such liberty of 
intolerance as he, in speaking of intel- 
lectual opponents; and to few is so 
much forgiven willingly. 

Words could hardly be warmer than 
those in which you greeted him in the 
editorial which aceompanied his letter 
in Unity, and I cannot think that he 
feels we have treated him with any real 
injustice. Yet I agree with Mr. Sny- 
der in wishing room had been found to 
print part of his address, if Mr. Under- 
wood’s letter was to appear. Why not 
now print the whole address, that it 
may find readers who may not have 
seen it in the Register or elsewhere? 
Only they should not think that this 
address does justice either to the best in 
Abbot’s spirit or to the special argu- 
ment for theism which he has been ma- 
turing thirty years. For the former 
they must be privileged to know the 
man himself. For the latter they must 
read his book called “ Scientific The- 
ism,” or the new one soon to conie out, 
it is said. If you approve of-this sug- 
gestion, the $5.00 which it costs to 
print an address in our “ Church-Door 


Pulpit” shall be forthcoming; and the 
hundred copies which the money brings, 
if Mr. Abbot does not wish them, per- 
haps Mr. Snyder would like to have for 
distribution. A’ to that old friend, he 
will some day be himself again. 

Truly Yours, 


W: C. GANNETT. 
Rocnestar, N. Y., MARCH §, 1890, 


DEAR Mr. JonEs:—I have just read 
Mr. John Snyder’s letter in the February 
number of Zhe Unitarian (page 191): 
He is in error in saying I criticized Mr 
Abbot’s original paper and not his let- 
ter. I had not read the “original pa- 
per.” What I replied to was a portion 
of the letter which had appeared in 
Unity. I appreciate your intellectual 
hospitality, but am sorry it has been the 
occasion of such fault finding as that of 
Mr. Snyder. Very truly yours, 


B. F. UNDERWOOD. 
15 Loomis St., CHICAGO. 


She Study Gable. 


AmoncG the pile of books before us 
awaiting notice are a number of home 
publications from the firm of A.C. 
McClurg & Co., which it is but the part 
of neighborliness to speak of first. This 
firm have lately begun the publication 
of anew series of works, “ Laurel. 
Crowned Tales,” the general merit and 
character of which are premised in the 
first two volumes, a re-print of Dr, 
Johnson’s “ Rasselas,” and of Labou. 
laye’s tale of “ Abdallah,” translated by 
Mary L. Booth, whose excellent work 
in this line, added to fine reputation she 
won as writer and editor before her 
death. The printer’s and bookmaker’s 
work is of the best, and we recommend 
this series to all those who are in search 
of reading at once entertaining and of ir- 
reproachable source and character. “An 
Iceland Fisherman” is the title of An- 
na Farwell De Koven’s translation from 
the French of M. Pierre Loti’s master- 
piece. We have never seen the origi- 
nal and can say nothing of the merits 
of the translation, but the story of the 
simple villagers of Paimpol possesses 
all the elements of dramatic interest and 
romance, and has been highly praised 
by authorities like Henry James and the 
younger de Musset. We took it up in 
an idle moment, but were unwilling to 
lay it down unfinished. Another work 
from this same firm is Augustus Jacob- 
son’s contribution to the day’s discus- 
sion of social topics, in a volume enti- 
tled “ Higher Ground,” in which the 
writer gives us some practical sugges- 
tions for the settling of labor problems, 
Mr. Jacobson is principally known as 
the originator of a rather novel scheme 
of manual training, by which all boys 
are not only to have an opportunity for 
such training in public schools, but are 
to be offered special inducements to ac- 
quire it, after the system of the national 
military academy. His book consists of 
two essays, poy in brief paragraphs, 
one on the Labor Question, the other 
on Manual Training. Following these 
is a useful appendix, containing reports 
and statisticts relating to Manual Train- 
ing Schools, with re-published newspa- 
per articles advocating the same. Among 
other re-prints of our Chicago house 
we should have mentioned Ruskin’s 
Sesame and Lilies, a very attractive vol- 
ume, containing, in accessible shape for 
the reader, three of the author’s most 
interesting and helpful essays. ‘Three 
Dramas of Euripides,” translated and 
annotated by William Cranston Law- 
ton, and published by Houghton, Miff- 
lin & Co., is precisely one of those 
books the intelligent reader of Greek 
literature will be grateful for. Wecan- 
not too highly commend the spirit in 
which Mr. Lawton has done this work, 
intended, he tells us in a’ brief but ad- 


literature not to classical philology.” 
He further explains that his desire is “to 
make this group of ancient dramas in- 
telligible and interesting to the wider 
circle of men and women who are lov- 
ers of good literature,” bearing in mind 
the scholar only to court his frankest 


criticism. We confess, too, to a great 


mirable preface, “as a contribution to 


deal of sympathy with a temark later 
on, in which the writer, after express- 
ing his obligations to the various com- 
mentators, and placing the names of the 
English Symonds and the German 
Wecklein together in what he admits 
may strike some minds as an unusual 
juxtaposition, says that if he could have 
but one, he could “better afford to re- 
nounce the encyclopaedic learning of 
the Germans than that English tradi- 
tion of humanistic culture which is our 
birthright.” The preface closes witha 
word of tender memory to the writer’s 
deceased mother. “ Stories of New 
France,” published by D. Lothrop & 
Co., Boston, is a work in two parts or 
series,the first by Agnes Maule Machar, 
dealing with the legends and tales con- 
nected with the history of Canada be- 
fore the founding of the colony; the 
second, by Thomas G, Marquis, with 
later histories. The book is intended as 
a substitute for the larger work of Park- 
man to those who have not time to read 
the latter. The stories are well told 
and number seventeen, dealing with 
such characters and events in early 
North American history as Jacques 
Cartier, Marguerite de Roberval,Cham- 
plain, La Salle, the settlements of St. 
Croix and Port Royal, the first siege of 
Quebec and the flight of the Acadian 
Exiles. 

No more clever and suggestive con- 
tribution to the educational problem has 
come under our. netice for a long time 
than “ The Evolution of Dodd,” a Ped- 
agogical Story by William Hawley 
Smith, published by W. W. Knowles 
& Co., Chicago. It has been before 
the public some time, but we have read 
it only recently, and we are so possessed 
with the feeling that every school 
teacher and parent that has children in 
school, as well as the bigger boys and 
girls in school, should read it, that we 
take this occasion to say so. This book 
would be very funny if it were not so 
true. We would have cried over it if 
we had not been compelled to laugh. 
We do not know whether to classify it 
as a profound treatise on pedagogy or 
a humorous novel. Let the reader tr 
and see what he can make of it.— 
thoughtful woman who has felt life’s 
joys and sorrows, and tasted the bitter 
waters of bereavement, whose idenity is 
well screened, has put forth a handsome 
volume of 551 pages, entitled “ Har- 
monium,” which contains a great mass 
of serious reflections upon life and its 
problems. It is a work of love, and 
shows wide reading and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with modern and progress- 
ive thought. Its pages are frequently 
lit up with apt quotations of poetry and 
prose. We happen to know that in the 
quietest way the author passes them 
around for free distribution where they 
will be likely to do most good. We 
were recently enabled to pass on a vol- 
ume to a struggling minister in Utah 
who is working himself into the broad- 
er faith, and word comes back “ The 
more I read of the ‘ Harmonium,’ the 
more I am im pyoseed that I could do 
no better work*than to introduce the 
book into this and other communities. 
It leads me to the divine things.” We 
cannot now say where or how this book 
can be obtained, but we would be glad 
to help in its circulation. 


WE have lately received from D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, a complete set of 
“Old South Leaflets, Gen.Series,” which 
show the continued good work done 
by the Old South Society, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Mead, in the 
line of patriotic instruction ef the 
young. : 

MAny persons, especially Sunday- 
school teachers, will rejoice in a leaflet 
upon Temperance which they can con- 
scientiously use with children. Such a 


supplied by the Unitarian Church 
Temperance Society. “ Temperance: 
the New View” is the title, and the 
Society (25 Beacon St., Boston) is glad 
to furnish copies at a mere nominal 
price—or to give them away to schools 
unable to pay. The leaflet is part of a 


leaflet (8 pages) seeins to have been 


same author, published by the Unitar- 
ian Sunday-school Society. 


WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE, of 
Boston, sculptor of the statute of 
Shakespeare to be erected in Lincoln 
Park, has received much praise for his 
work, as yet only modeled. Mr. Part- 
ridge has dispensed with many of the 
old conventional ideas respecting the 
poet, and given a representation so life- 
like and natural that W. J. Rolfe, a 
competent critic, writes him a note of 
warm commendation and thanks. The 
statue is to be cast in bronze and two 
years must elapse before the completion 
of the work. 


From Over the Border.—A book 
of prophecies and fancies concerning 
the life tocome. By Benj. G. Smith. 
Cloth, 16mo, 238 pages, $1.00. 

Without the inventiveness and daring of 
Gates Ajar, or the fascinating realism of The 
Little Pilgrim, it goes deeper into an exposi- 
tion of the future state based on the concep- 
tions of a follower of Swedenborg. The 
theory is that a constant tendency to higher 
maeel snd intellectual improvement rules the 
future. The person who relates his experi- 
ence in the new region is shown the modes of 
life of families and communities in several 
states of advancement, and is permitted 
glimpses of the celestial city, which a rarer 
and finer spiritual culture will, by and by, fit 
him to inhabit. To those who are fond of 
speculating upon such themes, these pages 
will have attractions. Hardly had this lov- 
~jngly written and beautifully made book been 
given to the public, when the author himself 
passed over the border, having died |. te in 
December, 1t the age of seventy-four.—Lifer- 
3 World. 


Freedom and Fellowship in Re- 
ligion.—A volume of essays by D. A. 

asson, Samuel Longfellow, Samuel 
Johnson, John Weiss, William J. Pot- 
ter, Francis E. Abbot, O. B. Frothing- 
ham, John W. Chadwick, T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Mrs. E. D. Cheney; with ex- 
tracts from speeches on the platform of 
the Free Religious Association, by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, © 
Robert Dale Owen, C. H. Malcom, 
Celia Burleigh, Wendell Phillips, Rabbi 
Wise, Dr. Bartol, Julia Ward Howe, 
F, B. Sanborn, Horace Seaver, A. B. 
Alcott, C. D. B. Mills, W. C. Gannett, 
Lucy Stone, and others. Cloth, 16mo., 
424 pages, well printed on good paper 
and handsomely bound, retail price, 
$1.50, our price to those who order di- 
rect from us, 75 cents. 


Poems and Essays of James Vila 
Blake. Two volumes uniformly bound 
in dark blue cloth, paper labels, red 
top, uncut edges; Poems, 188 pages; 
Essays, 216 pages; $1.00 each. Either 
volume sold separately. % 

A new essayist and a new poet, and strange 
to say, both in the same man; especially 
strange when we are compelled to add that 
when we read the essays he seems a born es- 
sayist, and when we read the poems, he seems 
a born poet.—New York Evangelist. 


Jack’s Afire, or the Burton 
Torch.—By Florence M. Campbell. 
cloth, 12mo., 425 pages, $1.00. 

It is a wholesome home story, full of gentle 
grace and thoughtful feeling, and not only 
commands respect, but holds the interest to the 
end. The writer has a purpose in view, but 
does not permit herself to become either . 
priggish or pedantic in pursuit of that pur- 
pose.— Chicago Herald. 


Lessons from the World of 
Matter and the World of Man.— 
By Theodore Parker. Selected from 
notes of unpublished sermons, by Ru- 
fus Leighton. Cloth, 12mo., 430 


pages. $1.25. 


The Morals of Christ.—By Aus- 
tin Bierbower. A comparison with 
the contemporaneous systems of 
Mosaic, Pharisaic and Greco-Roman 
ethics. Paper, 16mo., 200 pages. 50 
cents. 


Seed Thoughts from Robert 
Browning.—Selected and arranged 
by Mary E. Burt. Imitation parch- 
ment, square 18mo., 40 pages, 25 cents. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 

or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 

order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 

advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 

applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 
Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


“ Handbook of Temperance” by the | 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Potes from thy ‘Fish, 


Boston, Mass.— The Suffolk branches of the 
Women s Auxiliary Conference met on the 
afternoon of February 20 at the Parker Mem- 
orial Building. We are indebted to the secre- 
tary, Georgiana Merrill, for an interesting 
report of the meeting, which we regret that 
we have not room to print in full. The P. O. 
M.committee consists of nine ladies who meet 
weekly and spend three hours in getting 
ready sermons, papers, etc., to send to corres- 
pondents, in reading letters and advising to- 

ether about the work. Reaching out b 
etter after correspondents, near and far, ane | 


- ing sermons, papers, magazines and books 


from the loan library and bricks lined with 
greenbacks to the Harlem church, this com- 
mittee has been busy making up a fine record 
of work for the past year. The committee on 
the Cheerful Letter Exchange is deep in a 
similar work, helping a needy student, send- 
ing aid to the Montana Industrial School, to 
Marshfield, Mass., and best of all, paying 
visits instead of writing letters when occasion 
requires. The King’s Chapel branch reported 
great activity and lines of work running north 
to the shores of Lake Superior and south toa 
farmer’s home in Georgia, which has become 
a sub-center of light and inspiration to the com. 
munity around it. Mrs.Wells read her valuable 
and interesting paper on Unitarianism, after 
which Mr. Bond of the Montana Industrial 
School addressed the meeting. 
—He said there would be no better introduc- 
tion than the words uttered by Mrs. Wells. 
The objection has been urged that the work 
among the Indians is not legitimate work for 
the A. U. A. What is Unitarian work? Is 
it not work for humanity? He said it was not 
desired toestablish a mission in Montana— 
they were not there to found a church, They 
want to lift up the whole man. You cannot 
make a Christian till you make a man. The 
true philanthropist believes in the dignity of 
man. It is no use for any one to go and try 
to teach the Indian unless he believes he is a 
man and that he has a soul. The time is 
quite ripe for the work. 
—The Monday club debated the “ Preaching 
that has most helped me.” 
—At the last meeting of the Sunday School 
Teachers Union Mrs. M. A. Diaz made the 
principal address on “ Better ways of teaching 
pupils.” Her better way wasto teach them 
the truth. She urged teachers to avoid the 
old way of teaching children that God dwells 
“in the sky above us,” and that He is an en- 
larged man. Tell of God’s spirit pervading 
all human spirit and all matter, all nature. 
Educate children, even slowly, if need be, to 
comprehend your own belief that Godis a 
spirit. She said that in Sunday school and 
church charities and in church maintenance 
it is better to pay squarely the needed amount 
of money than to havea fair or supper as a 
means of sustenance for finances, 
—Rev. A. M. Knapp writes the A. U. A. that 
he should on the first of March publish the first 
number of a Unitarian magazine in Tokio. 
—Rev. Edw. E. Hale will conduct the next 
Normal class of teachers at Channing Hall— 
Subject, “ The rich fool.” 
—Rev. Narcisse Cyr is making marked pro- 
Ee in securing an American fund in aid of 
iberal Christian colleges in France. 
—A Unitarian mission to Turkey is talked of 
with Mr. G. H. Papazian, a student of Harv- 
ard University, as manager. On Friday a 
meeting to consider the project was held in 
the A. A. rooms. 


Chicago.— The Directory of the First Uni- 
tarian Society for 1890 comes to hand, giving 
names of officers in its several branches of 
work, and an alphabetical list. of members. 
The church has shown its wisdom in calling 
its younger men to the front, to places of offi- 
cial trust, and much good work may be ex- 
pected from this mother-church of our faith in 
Chicago, in the coming bon 
—The Chicago Tribune lately sent a series of 
questions to some prominent clergymen of 
the city respecting the use of wit and humor 
in the pulpit, the telling of anecdotes that in- 
spire laughter. Dr. Thomas replies that 
“serious and dignified discussion has always 
seemed to me most proper for the pulpit, 
but amusing terms and illustrations may occur 
and provoke a smile, and to this there should 
be no objection. Mr. Milsted thinks that “ to 
cause a laugh should never be the end of any 
part of a sermon,” and that when employed at 
all humor should be only incidental to the 
preacher’s main object. Rabbi Hirsch re- 

lies to {the same effect. Dr. Henson, of the 
First Baptist Church, whose fondness for a 
joke is well known, declines to reply for 
the reason that his answer will be published 
in a Sunday paper and he is opposed to the Sun- 
day newspaper. Yet the few lines in which he 
thus defines his principles are printed in 
the first-day sheet which he thinks the 
source of so much wickedness, Another 
question of a more trivial, not to say silly 
character was asked, requesting to know 
whether the preacher spoke from the right or 
left side of the platform. To this Dr. Mc- 
Pherson, of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
gives an amusing reply, saying that as a 
matter of geographical or physical preference 
he has no choice between the left and right 
side of the desk, but ethically Presbyterians 
are always supposed to be on the right side. 


& Humboldt, Ia.—A correspondent writes: A 
very successful Carnival toe held here re- 
cently under the management of the Ladies’ 

of Unity Church. The proceeds were 
two hundred and four dollars, Sixty-one busi- 


ness enterprises were represented, and also the 
fire company, the band, and a girl of the 
Twentieth Century, with six pockets in her 
dress, The entire town interested itself in 
making the entertainment a success, and a 
good deal of rivaly was developed in banners 
and costumes, resulting in some very unique 
and beautiful designs. Sixty-four young 
ladies drilled for two months under the charge 
of Miss Cora Van Velsor, who was a member 
of a military company at Ames Agricultural 
School; and in sections of thirty-two the 
ladies went through many complicated figures 
to the delight and surprise of the audience. 
The movements were admirably executed 
from beginning to end, and the drill master, 
Miss Van Velsor, was called before the cur- 
tain by continued applause. The ladies all 
deserve great credit for their] atience in carry- 
ing out this large undertaking, which, by the 
testimony of the entire town, irrespective of 
church interests, was declared a thorough suc- 
cess, The Carnival was given on two even- 
ings to crowded audiences, many of the coun- 
try people giving it liberal patronage. By it 
the town has been thoroughly advertised, the 
people have been entertained, and the young 
ladies have been substantially benefitted by 
their drill in marching. 


North Dakota.—Rev. Helen G. Putnam, of 
Jamestown, has recently visited La Moine, 
some fifty miles away from her present head- 
quarters. Her audiences, beginning with forty, 
ran up to one hundred at the third meeting in 
a village of only 300 inhabitants, with five or- 
ganized societies already on the ground! Miss 
Putnam carried away with her, hearty expres- 
sions of gratitude and appreciation from peo- 
ple who had never before heard the Unitarian 
gospel. “Your sect or denomination, or 
whatever you call it, is where I belong.” “I 
never joined any church because I could not 
believe their doctrines, but this suits me.” “If 
you never come here again you have done us 
a lasting good, for you have given us some- 
thing to think about.”” Miss Putnam is doing 
pioneer work in real earnest fashion, breaking 
ground, scattering seed, offering fellowship to 
the lonely liberal, every where to be found, and 
all at much cost to herself. The work at 
present is necessarily unremunerative in dol. 
lars and cents and ff any friend who reads 
these lines would like to take a hand in help- 
ing to sustain it, the Secretary of the Western 
Conference, whose address is 175 Dearborn 
street, Chicargo, would be happy to become 
the medium of communication with her, She 
has for some months held the post at James- 
town single handed and alone, and no possi- 
bilities of self-support have yet been developed. 
She shows great courage and independence in 
maintaining her ground in the face of dis- 
couragement and difficulty. 


Marshalltown, Iowa.—‘Is it religious pro- 
scription?” is the title of a sixteen-page 
pamphlet issued by the trustees of the Univer- 
salist Church of Marshalltown, and signed by 
the President, ‘Treasurer and Secretary of the 
parish. It bears date March 7, and sets forth 
certain facts relating to the exclusion of the 
minister of the parish, Rev. T. W. Woodrow, 
from a course of sermons at the Iowa Sol- 
dier’s Home under the auspices of the “Evan- 
gelical Pastor’s Union of Marshalltown.” It 
appears that the ‘Ministerial Association” | 
first excluded the Universalist minister from 
their Association and then fixed up an ar- 
rangement of “Orthodox” supplies for the 
“Soldier’s Home,” which again cut out Mr. 
Woodrow. This, in spite of a protest from 
the soldiers, who announced that they would 
march in a body to the Universalist Church 
to hear the man of their choice. This prefer- 
ence was declared by a vote of 261 out of 300 
in favor of pastor Woodrow. Excitement 
spread. The newspapers took it up. The 
State Convention of Universalists passed res- 
olutions appealing to the Governor and the 
Legislature and the Commissioners of the 
Home, but no redress has been obtained, and 
the Evangelical (?) ministers hold the fort. 
Such a high-handed piece of religious intoler- 
ance is especially out of place in a State In- 
stitution, in a country which guarantees equal 
rights to all religious bodies. It will surely 
work its own cure. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—A P. O. M. corres. 
pondent, in an order to the Western Head- 
quarters for 100 copies each of “ Blessed be 
Drudgery ” and “Unitarianism in a Nut 
Shell,” says: “I have just finished reading 
‘Blessed be Drudgery,’ and have derived much 
strength from it, as I do from all Unitarian 
literature. It is now nearly a year since I 
embraced the Unitarian faith. ‘Tongue can 
never express the sweet comfort and peace’ 
this blessed faith has brought me, after striv- 
ing many years in vain to love and serve the 
orthodox God. The God of Unitarianism I 
love, reverence, worship, trust, * * * The 
Chatanooga Unitarian Society was organized 
a little more than a year since, Rev. E. D. 
Towle, pastor. A lot has been purchased and 
soon will be commenced the erection of a 
Unitarian Chapel. The outlook for the Church 
of All Souls in the hub of the New South is 
encouraging in every respect. 


Missouri Valley Conference.—This Confer- 
ence will meet in the Unitarian Church, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., April 1, at 7:30 p. m. and hold 
over April 2. Rev. John Snyder, of St. Louis, 
is announced to preach the opening sermon, 8 
p.m., April 1. After the business session of 
the following day the question ‘“ Why we go 
to Church” will be answered as follows: 1. 
The Value of the Church as a Creation of the 
Religious Sentiment, by Judge Geo. W. Mc- 
Crary, 2. The Value of the Church asa Vi- 


jects treated by Mr. Sprague, are: 


talizer of Moral Ideas, by Prof. W. H. Carruth. 
3. The Church as a Literary Opportunity, by 
Hon. Geo, R. Peck. 4. The Church as a So- 
cial Opportunity, b Judge James Humphrey. 
5. What does the Chiure still Lack? by Col. 
O. E, Learned. Discussion led by Mr. James 
Scammon. In the evening, platform address- 
es on “ Our Missionary Opportunity,” bY J.C. 
F. Grumbine, T. B. Forbush, J. R. Effinger, 
Mary L. Leggatt and John Snyder, will close 
the exercises of the Conference. 


Jamestown, N. Y.—The sermons of Rev. 
Henry Frank, of the Independent Church of 
Jamestown, are henceforth to appear in the 
“ The Rostrum,” an eight page paper, edited 
by Mr. Frank and published every Thursday 
in Jamestown. It was called into existerice, 
says the editor, by the ene erage request from 
many sections of the country for his printed 
sermons and lectures. This issue contains the 
first of a series on “ Crudities and Cruelties of 
Creeds.” The paper “ will agitate the forma. 
tion of the New American Church, or Church 
of Freedom; a church without priestly au. 
thority, without a creed, without a vestment or 
a rite and without sectarian limitation; whose 
only bond of Unity shall be love, whose only 
authority shall be the individual conscience, 
whose pledge and purpose shall be universal 
liberty.” 


Hinsdale, 1i1.—Unity Church of Hinsdale 
is again bestirring itself in preparations for its 
summer philanthropy. A site has been se- 
cured in the midst of a beautiful grove within 
easy walking distance from the depot, and 
plans are being formed for the erection of a 
cottage to accommodate for a season of rest 
and recreation successive parties of overbur- 
dened working girls from our busy metropo- 
lis. The Hinsdale ladies utterly ignoring sec. 
tarian lines divide among committees from the 
various churches the task of supplying the 
tables and entertaining the guests. ‘This was 
the method two years ago and was entirely 
satisfactory. Last summer, as a scourge of 
diptheria was visiting the town, nothing could 
be done, but the hope of putting the good work 
on a permanent basis is now enthusiastically 
entertained. 


Moline, Ill.—Rev. F. H. York, of De Witt, 
Ia., has been called to the pastorate of the 
Unitarian Church, at Moline, to succeed Rev. 
F. P. S. Lamb, resigned. At the time of his 
call to Moline Mr. York was in the midst of 
a successful ministry in the Congregational 
Church at De Witt. He has applied for fel- 
lowship in the Unitarian body and will at once 
enter upon the duties of hisnewcharge. His 
preaching at Moline has already awakened 
unwonted interest and enthusiasm among the 
people of the parish and high hopes are enter. 
tained for the future. We offer to Mr. York 
cordial welcome into our brotherhood of 
Western workers. 


Manistee, Mich.— Unity Club issues a card 
announcing its programme for the second half 
of year 1889-90. The topics for discussion are: 
“Prevention of Poverty,” “ Prevention of 
Crime,” “‘ Mission of Fiction,” and “* Woman’s 
Sphere.” Four ten-minute papers are set down 
for each evening, to be followed by general 
discussion. The meetings are held monthly. 
In the absence of the minister, Mr. Gould, 
March 30 and April 6, the pulpit is to be sup- 
plied by his wife. Happy the minister 
who finds his supply in his own house when 
he is summoned away. 


Monroe, Wis.—The calendar of the Univer- 
salist Society, of Monroe, Mr. and Mrs. Leslie 
Sprague pastors, is received. Among the sub- 
“What 
shall we do for our Homes?” “ What shall we 
do for Society?” “What ought and can be 
done for Religion?” “ Easter Longings,” “ En- 
thusiasm of Liberalism ;” while Mrs. Sprague 
treats of “Immortality” and ‘ Character.” 
The Fortnightly Club is studying George El- 
liot’s “ Middlemarch.” 


Greenfield, Mass.— We are in receipt of the 
prospectus of Prospect Hill School located at 
Greenfield, Mass. It is an unsectarian family 
school for the liberal education of girls over 
twelve years of age. Rev. J. F. Moors, D.D., 
President. Greenfield is four hours ride from 
Boston and six from New York. Western 
people who desire to send their daughters east 
to school can here find for them a wholesome 
moral and religious atmosphere and careful 
training, both for practical life and higher 
courses of study. 


Pa.—An Organ Concert in the 
Unitarian Church, on the evening of March 13, 
was pronounced a great success. Mr.S, B. 
Whitney, organist, of Boston, in the language 
of our correspondent, “ fairly outdid himself.” 
We learn also that the Unity Club, of German- 
town, is in a flourishing condition, and doing 
ood work through its Mission School and its 
free library. It has formed a Boy’s Unity 
Club. 


Quincy, [1.—Five dollars for the Western 
Conference, with the compliments of the 
“Sunshine Circle” of Quincy. 

So runs the little note that came to Head- 
quarters the other day. What a delightful 
name for acircle! And if this be a sample of 
its good works whata substantial radiance it 
sheds around! May its days be long in the 
land! 


Syracuse, N. Y.— Among the many Brown- 
ing Memorial Services, recently held, we no- 
tice that of the Syracuse Browning Club in 
the May Memorial Church, January 9. It is 
proposed to preserve the admirable addresses 

ven on the occasion by printing them in a 

ittle book or brochure. 


———— 
~ 


Winona, Minn.—-The new Unitarian Church 
at Winona will be dedicated April 8,5. Rev. 
T. B. Forbush, Rev. J. R. Effinger, Rev. 
David Utter, Rev. Wm. W. Fenn, Rev. E. T. 
Wilkes, Rev. S. M. Crothers, Rev. H. M. 
Simmons, Rev. J. H. Crooker and others are 
expected to take part in the exercises of the 
interesting occasion. 


Andover, N. H.—Rev. Lyman Clark has ac- 
cepted the call to the pastorate of the Congre- 
gational Unitarian Society. The installation 
consisted of reading the call and letter of ac- 
ceptance to the congregation on March 16. 
The pastor will act as agent for Proctor 
Academy. 


A GAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME “ALL 
RUN DOWN,’’ AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE 
THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 
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E MULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda 


IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. ‘THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN. PALATABLE AS WILK. EN- 
DORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS, AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS AND 
IMITATIONS, 
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mon Schindler. I. 
II. Two Thousand Years Ago, 5 cents; III. 
The Carpenter’s Son, 5 cents; IV. Judaism 
the Mother and Christianity the Daughter, 


Voysey. 


Bradford. 


PAMPHLETS FROM THE ~ INDEX.” 


Messianic tations. By Rabbi Solo- 


Introductory, 5 cents; 


cents. V. A Genuine 
he five lectures for 20 cents. 


An Agnostic View of the Doctrine ot Vicari- 


essiah, 5 cents. 


ous Atonement. By W.H. Spencer. 5 cents. 


Evolution in Its Relations to Evangelical 
By B. F. Underwood, Prof. P. A. 


eee 
Chadbourn and Prof. Asa Gray. 5 cents. 


On the Vision of Heaven. By Prof. Francis 


W. Newman. 5 cents. 


The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothing- 


ham. 5 cents. 


Lecture on the Bible. By Rev. Charles 
Io cents. 


God in the Constitution. By Rev. Arthur B. 


10 cents. 
All these to one Address, 50 cents, 


You can make a large sum of money at 
work for us in your own locality. o 
. ing the past few years, those ~- have 
SAX thus worked have received over Five 
® Millions of dollars for their services— 
; more than abarrel of money We want 
© a few more workers at once. The work is 
mar perpen adapted to both yo 
‘ao and old of either sex. You can work a 
the time orins time only Any one 
can do the work after studying our di- 
R rections fora day or two is is the 
fe, Chance of a lifetime for those who ap- 
am ply atonce Any one anywhere can earn 
per month Great workers, un: 
. der the most favorable conditions, earn 
S2O a day and upwards. No class of people in the world are 
mee ay by much money, without capital, as those at 
work us. Whatever you have done, or whatever you may do, 
you should look into this royal chance. You will find that 
you can easily e all that we claim,and more. If you write 
to us before we secure all the workers we need, we will lay all 
before you FIR EE. Better write before you rest, and then 
if you conclude not to go to work, or if we cannot employ you, 
no harm isdone. E one of our workers makes big money. 
True & Co., Box %»¥¥, Augusta, Maine. 


The Open Court. 


AWeekly Journal of Reverent Freethought. 


Discussing Problems in Science, Philosophy, 
Ethics, and Religion. 


Subscription for twelve months, $2.00. 
———Specimen Copies free on application. 
THE OPEN COURT PUB. CO., 
169—175 Le Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

P. ©. Drawer F. 

TAGOM INVESTMENTS. 

GUARANTEED 10% net 

for investment in real estate in 
we send you one-half a Soeanar ties _ ; 

; net on Mm 

loang, first-class security. Write f information. 
Bust references given. Address, 
“GANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, Tacoma, Wash. 
FAIRHAVEN, WAS" INGTON, wor'ctsnecetegt hes. 
fast becoming the ra’! ° tre of the Northwest; has three 7 
saw mills, electric |: . railways, water works, school houses an 
churches; manufart ring centre; homes and employment for men 
with trades; busi... openings of every kind. For particulars ad- 
dress FAIRHAVEN LAND CO., FAIRHAVEN, ASHINGTON, 


$75.20 $250.22 woreing torus, Persons pre 

ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
pare moments may be p 

A few vacancies in towns and cities. 


time to the business. 8 
employed also. 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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UNITY, 39 
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She Home. 


HELPS TO HIGH LIVING, 
Sun. — Begin the web, and God will send the 
thread. 

Mon.— Pay as you go and you will go lightly. 
Tues.—Do not pray by heart, but with the 
h@art. 

Wed.—First weigh, then venture. 
Thurs, One foot is better than two stilts. 
Fri. — Don’t find fault with what you don’t 


understand. 
Sat. — Let your hand be longer than your 
tongue, 
: —Spurgeon. 
TWO WAYS. 


Oh, how does the rain come down? 

With rattle and riot and rush! 

With flutter and sputter, 

And gurgle and mutter, 

And clatter and spatter and gush! 

With a mad outbursting and roaring, 

With fizzing and splashing and pouring, 

And noise to deafen a town, 

The turbulent rain comes down! 

But after ‘tis over an hour or more, 

The world looks much as it did before; 

And there’s nothing to show for the fuss and 
roar 

The rain made coming down. 


But how does the snow come down? 
With a touch like a soft wing’s brush; 
With glancing and gliding, 
With stealing and sliding, 
With whiteness and lightness and hush: 
With airy floating and swimming, 
With fairy boating and skimming. 
And no one in all the town 
Would know when the snow comes down, 
If he looked not out on the changed white day, 
And the cushioned earth that seems to say, 
How much can be done in a quiet way ; 
The way the snow comes down. 

—Mrs. Bronson, in The Independent. 


HIS RECOMMENDATION, 

* QO, Gus, here are some acorns! I’m 
hungry, aren’t you? Let’s play we are 
Washington and his men at Valley 
Forge,” said Warren Heathe to his 
brother one Saturday afternoon in 
December, as the two were wandering 
through the woods back of their hum- 
ble home, 

* Let’s!” responded Gus, “ I’ve been 
hungry every since yesterday morning. 
When father asked us if we wouldn’t 
rather get along on half rations than 
have him go to the brewery to work, 
I said * Yes’ quick enough, but some 
way I can’t help thinking about some- 
thing to eat all the time.” 

“T know, Gus, but it’s against 
Father’s principles to earn his living 
out of the liquor traffic. He doesn’t 
think it is right, and he says that the 
only way the world grows better is by 
holding fast to principle. Sometimes 
a man dies because he won’t give up to 
wrong, but that makes others stop and 
think, and by and by a great many 
stand for the right and everybody has 
to do better.” 

“Washington was fighting for a prin- 
ciple, wasn’t he?” queried Gus. 

“To be sure he was,” replied War- 
ren. “He knew it was right for 
people to govern themselves, and he 
would have starved rather than let the 
English govern the Americans.” 

“And just think of their chapped 
feet bleeding in the snow! They must 
have had stout hearts,” said Gus. 

“ Weren't they grand men! It’s a 
splendid thing to be brave, Gus, isn’t 
it??? Warren asked. 

Just at that moment Mr. Maxwell, a 
merchant of the neighboring city of 
J. stepped around a bend in the 
woodland path. 

“ My boy, how old are you?” said he, 
addressing Warren. 

“ Thirteen, sir,” Warren replied. 

“ What are you doing these winter 
days?” the merchant continued. 

* Going to school,” said Warren. 

*“ Could you go to school forenoons 
and work for me afternoons? Would 
you like a place where you could earn 
a little money—say a dollar a week?” 
questioned the merchant, 

“ Yes, sir,’ Warrena: *™ared eagerly, 
“if father is willing I snoald take it.” 

“ Very well. Talk with your father 
about it. I am in need of an errand 
boy at the store now and I think you 
would suit me. Can you let me know 
Monday morning at eight o’clock 
whether or not you can come?” said 


Mr, Maxwell. 


_ ' 


“ Yes, sir,’ responded Warren—and 
the merchant walked on. 

Warren’s father was very much re- 
joiced to learn of Mr. Maxwell’s offer, 
which was promptly and gratefully 
accepted. 

arren went early Monday morn- 
ing to let Mr. Maxwell know, and 
Monday afternoon began work. But 
it was a long time before he found out 
that he had recommended himself to 
the merchant in his little talk with his 
brother, when they were on the point 
of playing Valley Forge. 

MARION LISLE. 


NEW ENGLAND BLUE-JAYS. 

* Round the house, round the house, 
a white dove at the window,” said 
the silver-haired Grandma as_ she 
leaned her face against the glass 
to watch the snow-flakes banking 
against the window pane, forming her 
childhood fancy of white doves. The 
blue-jays are waiting upon the maple 
trees for the crumbs their bird instinct 


| teaches them will be thrown from the 
window. For years the barberry-bush 


has retained half its fruit for the birds, 
and Grandma has supplied the more 
substantial food from the breakfast 
table. Now she goes tremblingly for the 
chicken wing, and, raising the window, 
half regretfully bushes off the topmost 
plumage of her “ white dove;” little by 
little she lowers the tiny drift until the 
window sill is cleared and the crumbs 
laid out for her favorite birds. What 
beauties they are! No artist could paint 
a more beautiful, delicate blue— 
** Dreamland blue.” Our golden canary 
who answers their call, can surpass 
them in beauty of song, but not of 
plumage. 

The male with his grand tufted top- 
knot, his mate with her shining blue 
head, no gunner ever dares take aim 
at one of Grandma’s blue jays. 

No New England kitchen is quite 
complete without itsalmanac. The old 
people study it with unbounded confi- 
dence, but, alas, “Leavett” and 
*‘Thomas” must be puzzled to find the 
weather so at variance with their writ- 
ten law. We close our eyes at night 
upon a dreary landscape of muddy 
roads and bare fields. We are lulled to 
sleep by the rain pattering upon the 
wats and thelow moaning of the winds 
through the fir-trees. After the dreary 
night comes the glorious morning with 
the rosy hues of the rising sun tinting 
the snow-clad roofs, the earth and trees. 
Everything is pure white, the storm has 
been busy. “Strange domes and towers 
rise up where sty or corn crib stood.” 

One little vn’ A tree by the roadside 
whose fruit was not gathéred last fall 
was pure white, full of white balls or 
pyramids. 

“And cong: the glass the clothes line posts 
Looking like tall and sheeted ghosts,” 

Unlike Whittier’s favorite snowstorm, 
ours partook of the spirit of the age. 
The rushing, roaring wind rose, the 
snow flew; there were drifts and bare 
ground, a few hurried sleigh rides, 


| then rain, more mud, succeeded by a 


snow storm; thus it has been all winter 
and late into the spring. « 

Those familiar with the time-hon- 
ored custom of the New England 
housewives of doing their spinning, 
quilting and rug-making during the 
winter, would enjoy a glimpse into 
some of our farmers’ homes, where 
three of their senses would be gratified 
by the fragrance that issues from the 
brick oven and the Saturday’s baking of 
pies, brown bread, beans, and snowy 
white bread; by the sound of the spin- 
ning wheel, with its musical whirr, 
whirr, converting the rolls of wool into 
yarn; and by the less rare sight, in al- 
most every home, of the aged parent 


knitting in the warm sunlit corner. 


SARAH M. BAILEY. 
HOPKINTON, N. H. 


WHat DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? By Rev 


J. T, Sunderland. A concise, attractive little 16- 

page pamphlet, Small enough to slip into a letter. 

New editiou; thirty-fifth thousand. 

Reprinted by request of a number of Post-office Mis- 

on workers. 

Price, 10 cents a dozen; 75 cents a hundred; $5.00 
a thousand. 

Order from the A. U. A, rooms, Boston, or from the 

ce of THE UNITARIAN, Ann Arbor, Mich, 


wards—their work grows harder.=)- 
Pearline makes life easier and cleaner. 
Washing and cleaning done with 


to make it good exercise—but not 
enough to tire the body or ruffle the 
temper. 


What a Difference 


between the WOMAN who is wedded to 
old-fashioned ideas and she who is bright 
enough to appreciate a new one. Every- 
body is striving to get something to make 
life easier—often it’s right beside them— 
those who are bright enough to embrace it 
get the benefits, those who don't go back- 
PSG 


Pearline has about enough work in it 


Not ours, but the word of the 
millions who use it as to whether it 
hurts the hands, clothes or paint— 
probably your neighbors can tell you’ 


all about PEARLINE. 
° Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 
Send 1T back ‘‘this is as good as” or ‘‘ the same-as Pearline.” IT’S 


began FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer 
sends you something in place of Pearline, the honest thing to do is—send it back. 
167 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


THE VOCALION ORCAN. 


The Only Effective Substitute for the Pipe Organ. 
—FOR— 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
VESTRIES, LODGES, 
ASSEMBLY ROOMS, 
DRAWING ROOMS, ETC. 


It is an Organ Undistinguishable In Tone Froma 
Fine Pipe Organ and is Played Like 
a Church Pipe Organ. 


Having These Advantages Over a Pipe Organ. 


It costs one-quarter to one-half the price. 

It is never out of tune, being unaffected by tem- 
perature. 

It costs nothing to keep in order, is hardly affec- 
ted by damp. ‘ 

It occupies one-quarter or one-third the space, 
. It is movable without being taken to pieces. 
% Write for catalogue and prices to 


i » 


174 &176 Wabash Ave... Chicago, Ill. 
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VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE, 1890. 


@’ The Pioneer Seed Catalogue of America, contains complete list of Vegetables, Fowers, Bulbs, 
Potatoes and Small Fruits, with descriptions and prices. Department of Specialties and all Worthy Novelties. 
Same shape and style as proved so satisfactory last year. Many new andelegant illustrations, handsome colored 
plate 8x10% inches, and ontin iece. Special Cash Prizes $1000.00: see Floral Guide. te | 
person who owns a foot of land or cultivates a plant should have a copy. Mailed _on receipt of 10 cents, whi 
amount may be deducted from first order. ABRIDGED CATALOGUE FREE, 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 
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POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 


Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 
Laboratories. The boys are members of the family. 
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UNITY. 


March 29, 1890 


Aunoungements, 


The Kingdoms of Nature, by Ransom 
Dexter, A. M:, M. D., which has for some 
time been on our list of books, has been trans- 
ferred by us to Messrs. W. W. Knowles & 
Company, of Chicago, to whom orders should 
henceforth be addressed. 
great value, and our only reason for transfer- 
ring it is that it can be sold to best advantage 
by subscription, and, and we are unable to give 
proper attention to this line of business. We 
advise our readers who have time for agency 
work to send 30 cents for an illustrated pros- 
pectus to W. W. Knowles & Co., Honore 
Block, Chicago. We cheerfully recommend 
them as reliable In every way. 

CHARLES H. Kerr & Co. 


OHIOAGO OALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE Mess1AuH.—Corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister. Services at 10:45 A. M. 


Unity Cuurcu.—Corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 


Tuirpd UNITARIAN CHURCH. — Corner 
Monroe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, March 30, Mr. Blake will 
preach at 11:00 A. M. on “ The Story of 
Boon,” and will lecture at 10:15 A, M. in the 
church parlors, on “The Teachings of Con- 
fucius.” Unity Club, Monday evening, March 
31, at 7:30, in the church parlors, 

Att Souts CuurcH.—Corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, Minister. Sanday, March 30, Mr. Jones 
will preach at 11 A. M., taking for his text the 
motto of the Confirmation Class: 

Hlowever things may scem 
No good thing is failure, 
No evil thing success. 

Sunday-school at 9:30 A.M. At 3:30 P.M. 
the last of a series of conversation meetings, 
subject, “ All Souls Church—Its Membership 
and its Purpose.” 

Unity Cuurcn, Hinsdale.—Herbert Taft 
Root, minister. Sunday services at 10:45 A.M, 


CENTRAL Music HALL.—Thursday even- 
ing, April 3, aconcert by the Glee and mo ¥ 
Clubs of the University of Wisconsin, Tick- 
eic: $1.00, 75c. and 5oc.; reserved seats to be 
had at box office ,oeginning March 29. 

‘THE meeting ot the Chicago Unitarian Club 
is postponed uncil April 23rd, to be held in the 
Art Institute. Further notice will appear 
later. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN OONFERENOE. 


The Treasurer of the Conference has re- 
ceived the following sums on account of cur- 
rent expenses for year ending May 1, 1890: 

Amount previously ac- 


knowledged $1490.00 
Marchig. Unity Church, St. Louis, 200.00 
“« 20. Sunshine Circle of Unita- 
rian Church, Quincy, 
Ill., ee * 5.00 
“ 21. First Unitarian Congre- 
gationai Society, Roch- 
Ue he Se ee 39-39 
« 24. All Souls Church, Chi- 
cago, On account, ., 15.00 
“ 24. Helena Chapel, Spring 
Green, Wis., pe 15.00 
$1764.39 


The Vocalion Organ, 


The advertisement of Lyon, Potter & Co,, 174 Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago, in another part of this paper is 
worthy the entire confidence of our readers, Messrs 
Lyon, Potter & Co. is a new music firm, composed of 
well known men, Mr, Lyon has for a quarter of a cen- 
tury been at the head of Lyon & Healy, the Music House 
of Chicago. Mr. Potter is a prominent Chicago busi- 
ness man, best known, perhaps, as a member of the 
French & Potter Co., wholesale dealers in Crockery and 
Glassware. Embraced in the ‘*Co,”’ is a man no less 
distinguished than Mr. William Steinway, at the head 
of the world-renowned Piano Manufacturing House of 
Steinway & Sons, New York City. The “* Vocalion 
Organ”’ is a reed organ, which, with valuable patented 
improvements and equipments, is given the resonance 
— quality of pipe organ tones, and seems destined to 
work a revolution in the organ trade. Those interested 
should address Messrs Lyon, Potter & Co. for full par- 
ticulars. 
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“EVERY. LADY) 


Who sends us 
and addresses of 10 Lady friends who love 
to read, will receive F 


ATALOGU containing 
yn. 500 designs— 
’ 


erate and extreme —for 
Misses’ and Children’s Garments. 


This is the Largest, most Elegant, 
and Reliable Fasbion Book pab- 


lished. We make this liberal offer 
and Latest 


The Story of Creation.—A plain account 
of Evolution. By Edward Clodd, 129 8vo pages with 
illustrations, mailed for 30 cents, by Charles H. Kerr & 
Co,, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


HE CHANGE oF FRONT OF THE UNIVERSE. By 
Minot J. Sovases i cents, 10 copies 2§ cents, 100 
copies $1.50, Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 


The book is one of 


Ite superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter o Je O It is used by 
the United States Government. dorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Baking gaa most Healthful. De. veers Cream 

owder does not contain monia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER ©O., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


THE publishers of Unity have just prin- 
ted 30,000 cards, bearing a subscription blank 
on one side and the following matter on the 
other. Readers who are willing to lend a 
helping hand in distributing them will please 
write how many they can use, and they wil 
be promptly supplied. 


TO THOSE WHO ‘‘DO NOT CARE FORA 
RELIGIOUS PAPER:’’ 


Would it make any difference to you if 
you knew of one that does not advocate the 
doctrines of everlasting punishment, vi- 
carious atonement, miracles and an infall- 
ible Bible?— 

One that does stand for common sense in 
religion, ‘‘truth for authority”, believes 
that religion should be friendly to science, 
and advocates a religious fellowship that 
will welcome all of every belief who are 
willing to work for truth, righteousness 
and love in the world?— 

One that does not fill its space with 
learned or ignorant discussions of scripture 
texts, but does give every week 32 columns 
of fresh and rational reading, including a 
sermon on some living topic, editorials and 
contributions on current events; and news 
of the progress of liberal religious thought? 

If you think you might care for such a 
paper, send your subscription (only a dol- 


lar a year) to 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
SENIOR EDITOR, 
CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY, 


ASSISTANT EDITOR. 


Seventeen editorial contributors, from five 
different religious organizations. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


GOOD 
Send for Circular 
giving 


AGENTS 


Special Information 


and Terms 


WANTED 
THE LAWS OF HEREDITY 


(Cloth, 12mo, 383 pages, $1.50,)* 


THE EVOLUTION OF DODD 


(Paper, 1a2mo, 153 pages, 25 cents,) 
and a Cloth Bound Prospectus 
OF THE 


KINGDOMS OF NATURE 


(Illustrated, over 500 pages, $3.50) 


All sent, prepaid, to any Agent on 
receipt of $1.00. 


Address W. W. KNOWLES & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
Honore Block, - - CHICAGO, 


Hd ELL By Harris Poe Johnson. The Ipga as 

REMOTE FROM THE WORLD; its origin 
and extinction. 2,000 sold in one day. If not sold in 
your book store, will send it postpaid for 20 cents. Ad- 
dress Clinton S. Zimmerman, Publisher, 230 La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ll. 


Wee 


Abn 
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STANDARD BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 


Darwin’s Origin of Species by Means 
of Natural Selection. Cloth, $1.25, paper, 60 
cents. 


Darwin’s Descent of Man, and Selection 
in relation to Sex. Cloth, $1.50, paper 75 
cents. 


Darwin’s Formation of Vegetable 
Mould through the Action of Worms, Cloth, 
75 cents, paper, 30 cents. 

Spencer’s Data of Ethics. 
cents, paper, 15 cents. 

Spencer’s Education § and Progress. 
Cloth, 75 cents, paper, 30 cents. 

Spencer’s Genesis of Science and Fac- 
tors of Organic Evolution. Cloth, 75 cents, 
paper, 30 cents. 

Clodd’s Childhood of Religions, Birth and 
Growth of Myth, and Childhood of the World. 
Cloth, $1.00, paper, 45 cents. 

Clodd’s Story of Creation. 
cents; paper, 30 cents. 

Ribot’s Diseases of the Memory, Dis- 
eases of the Will and Diseases of Personality. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 45 cents. 

Mypnetiom : Its History and Develop- 
ment, by Fredrik Bjornstrom, M. D. Cloth, 
75 cents; paper, 30 cents. 

Darwinism: An Exposition of the 
Theory of Natural Selection, by Alfred Rus- 
s 1Wallace. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 60 cents. 

Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mais 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new gubscriptions. 

Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearboryp Street, Chicago. 


C.A. LONG’S 26 CENTS 
MUCILAGE BY MAIL 
¥ ” ve Cr armen n 
No Bottle, 
Ne Waste 


Cloth, 60 


Cloth, 75 


gov'? 


Directions,—Moisten end and pass light! 
y Nene ane of the paper, being careful - to get it too 

amp. es instantly. ress Charlies 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer's Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


THE = FARMER'S = VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FARMERS VOICE CO, ciea@or ne: 
re 


The Story of Unitarianism in America 


1740--1890. 


AN OUTLINE FoR Stupy-CLASSEs. 
By W. C. GANNETT. 


Price 10 cts, 10 copies, 75 cts. 
8 East St., Rochester, N. Y. 


To aid classes using the above Outline, a 
small edition of the historical chapters of the 
“Memoir of Ezra Stiles Gannett,” has been 
struck off in pamphlet form. The seventy 
pages tell the Story concisely as far as 
through “ the Transcendental Movement.” 

Price 20 cts. For sale at the A. U. A. 
Building, 25 Beacon St., Boston, and at Unity 
Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


TSE FACTORS OF 


ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 


By HERBERT SPENCER, 
PAPER, OCTAVO: 15 CENTS, Post paid, 


A HALF CENTURY OF SCIENCE, 


By THOMAS H. HUXLEY 
and GRANT ALLEN. 
PAPER, OCTAVO; 15 CENTS, post paid. 


For 30 cents we will mail these two books and Unity 
10 weeks to any name not newon our list. Send for 
catalogue of other scientific books at low prices. 


Address: 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publish 
175 Dearborn Street. Chicago. _— 


INVESTMENT 


<A A I a 
In Mineral or Timber Lands in Eastern Ken 

West Virginia and the - 

Vv — South-western part nat 


and coming towns of 
Ww 


Braves se fests 


Address, 
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UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 
(Price per dozen does not include postage..ae3 
I. Corner-stones of character. By Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells. 
Il. Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 


III. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. Each of 
the above 10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


IV. A Chosen Nation; or, The wth of the 
Hebrew Religion. x . C, Gannett, 
15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. Chart, 5 cents, 


Vv. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W. C. Gannett. 15 cents; 
per dozen, $1.25. 
VI. Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 
in America. By R. A. Griffin, 15 cents; 

per dozen, $1.25. 
Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. Ll. Jones 

10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. 
IX. The story of the English New Testament. 

By N.P.Gilman. 15 cts.; per dozen, $1.25. 
X. Talks about the Bible (Old Testament). By 
Newton M. Mann. 15 cts.; per dozen, $1.25. 
XI. The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 
Unceasing. 7 M. Simmons, 15 cents; 
per dozen, $1.25, 
Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza R. Sun- 
derland, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. 


XIII. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann 
20 cents; per dozen, $1.75. 
XIV. The Christmas Poem and the Christmas 


Fact. 
. The Childhood of Jesus. Part I. In Jesus’ 
Land. 
. The Childhood of Jesus. Part II. In Jesus’ 


Home, 


The Childhood ot Jesus. Part III. In Naza- 
reth Town. 


The Childhood of Jesus. Part [V. In Jeru- 
salem, and After. 


These Four series, By W.C. Gannett. Each 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


. The Seven Great Religious Teachers. By 
J. Ll. Jones. 5 cents. 


A Six Years’ Course of Study. Outline aad 
First Series of Lessons. 


UNITY PRIMARY CLASS CARDS. 
“Sayings of Jesus.” 10 cards, illuminated, 15 
cents. 


‘“‘ Kindness to Animals.”’ 10 cards, illuminated, 15 
cen ts. 


By W. C. Gannett. 5 cents. 


XX. 


““Corner-Stones of Character."’ 12 tinted cards, 
with photo, 20 cents, 


“Home Life."’ 12 tinted cards, with photo, 25 
cents. 


“School Life.” 12 cards, illuminated, 20 cents. 

}, D, E, correspond to series J, II, Ill., of 

Uni'‘y Lessons: to be used er on * Uni- 
form Lesson” Plan. 

**Work and Worship.” Six plain, tinted cards, 
each having a lesson topic, with appropriate 
Bible text and Verse. rchasers may 0 
in quantity to suit size of class, giving toeach 
member the same card for a lesson. 2 cards 


for 1 cent. 
A sample of the above named lessons and 
c , will be sent upon order, for $1.00. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


Unity Services and Songs for Randey Schools 
80 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15.00, 


Unity Shorter Services for primary classes, 15 
cents; per dozen, $1.00, 


Unity Festivals. A book of Special Services— 
Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National, 
Christeni and Covenant, with over seventy 
carols and hymns. 80 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per 
hundred, $15.00. 

Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower 
and Harvest Festivals. Sample copies, 3 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 


THE RISE OF UNITARIANISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 


A mphlet of 70 containing chapters 
ineeed from the insworn oF Ezra STILES 
GANNETT, by his son, W. C. GANNETT. A valua- 
ble addition to Sunday-school material, for older 
scholars who wish to stady the story of Unitari- 
anism and the Transcendental Movement in New 
England. Price, 20 cents. 


An Outline for such study-classesisaleo ready. Price, 
10 cents ; 10 for 75 cents. 


Western Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


FPO PP 


7” 


THE 
EMERSON 


PATENT BINDER, 


Sent prepaid for 
ONEIDOLLAR. 


Charles H. Kerr & Oo., 
CHICAGO. 


Special Clearance Sale. 


THE GOSPEL OF NATURE. 


By M.U. Shermanand Wm. F. Lyon, 


wt special arrangement with the publishers of this 
book we are enabled to offer the remainder of their 
edition to Unity readers at the low price of 75 cents 
post-paid, or 60 cents at our office in Chicago. It 
is an octavo volume of 483 pages, bound substantially 
in eloth, and the original pu was $2.00. 

The author’s preface describes this volnme as an 
inquiry into the numerous vexed questions surroundin 
man’s earlier history, and his relationship to the uni- 
verse, 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by maté 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 


order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


‘Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publish 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
PARACELSUS 


MRS. FANNY HOLY'S gagecessus 


form, 20 cents, 10 per cent off toclubs. Address, 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 


